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EVERY PART of FOX GUNS 


Absolutely 
True 


Fox Guns are not 
built to meet low 
price competition 
but constructed to 
set a new high 
standard in shot 


manufacture 





gun 





Gauging Departmeni 
A. H. Fox Gun Co. 


All small parts of Fox mechanism are made of 
Chrome Nickel Steel, which is many times the 
strength of ordinary steels used in other guns. 


THE LOCK MECHANISM —Invented and designed 
by the A. H. Fox Gun Co. is stronger and simpler 
than is used in any other fire arm. It is practically 
impossible to break or get out of order. 


FOX DIRECT STRIK- 
ING HAMMER. The 
Fox Hammer strikes 
the primer direct elim- 
inating all trouble from 
firing pins and delivers 
a blow with the quick. 
est speed known to any 
fire arm. Futhermore, 
it is a positive gas check and in the case of a punc- 





tured primer no gas can damage the mechanism. 


















The accurate fitting of the working 
parts required by Fox Standard is not 
equalled in any other gun factory. Each 
and every part must pass through a 
department equipped with the finest 
gauges and fixtures and no part that is 
not true to gauge can enter into Fox 
construction. 

We are continuously testing the best 
materials obtainable for the construction 
of each and every part. 

We employ the highest grade me- 
chanics and use every modern scientific 
device for making, gauging, and testing 
each of these parts. 





FOX HAMMERS -—Are cocked by direct and simple 
leverage of the barrels, requiring no physical effort. 


FOX COIL SPRINGS —Made of 
the finest piano wire are used 
P/ throughout. They won't break or 
lose strength—guaranteed forever. 


FOX ROTARY TAPER BOLT — 
Automatically takes up all wear 
and keeps the gun tight forever. 





FOX GUARANTEE — The Fox Guarantee is the best 
and most liberal ever given by any gun manufacturer. 
We can well afford to do it because there is so little 
chance of anything going wrong. Shooting qualities 
and every part of every Fox Gun are fully guaranteed 
and the slightest defect will be replaced without one 
cent of expense to the owner. 


Write today for a beautiful art catalog describing Fox Guns which sell 
from $25.00 net to $362.00 net. It is free. 


ee 4654 North 18th Street 
mK Fi Tax GUN Co. : Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER AND HIS 
CONQUESTS 


BEATRICE BROWN 


“Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s peace will flow 
The winds will blow their freshness into you, 


sunshine into the trees. 


energy, and your cares will fall away like autumn leaves. 


Many students of psychology and the 
oeeult sciences, as well as theological stu- 
dents, make the claim that we are living 
in a eyele of unusual spiritual awaken- 
ing, and as our beloved Herbert Spencer 
contends that a sound body must sup- 
port a sound mind, we might also claim 
that a great wave of physical develop- 
ment is likewise being experienced, and 
who knows but what we of the twentieth 
century may, with our achievements. yet 
make some of the ancient Greek and Ro- 


into you like 
and the storms their 
"—John Muir. 


man athletes stir uneasily in their last 
sleep ? 

The love of athletic sports is not con- 
fined to any one section of the globe nor 
to any one people, but it would seem 
that in a land of eternal summer, a land 
of lofty mountains where climbing is a 
glorious exercise, a land of vast plains 
where a marathon may be run any month 
in the year, a land bordering the vast 
ocean and with innumerable small bays, 


where boating, canoeing or yachting 


SUNRISE ON A LOFTY MOUNTAIN PEAK. 

















REINWALD TRAINING ON THE SUMMIT OF SAN ANTONIO MOUNTAIN, JUNE 30. 
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SUNRISE ON SAN ANTONIO MOUNTAIN. 10,080 FEET ABOVE SEA LBVEL. 


might be enjoyed, was especially favored 
of the gods. 

And this is what every loyal Califor- 
nian (and they are all loyal) claims for 
his state. 

Coming to our country a few years 
ago was one Paul Reinwald —an Aus- 








SHOE DESIGNED BY PAUL REINWALD. 


Used for mountain climbing, consisting of steel 
plate one-sixteenth of an inch thick, with 
In descending the front part of 
the shoe is removed, as the heel in 
striking first is the part most 
needed. 














UP, UP, UP, THROUGH PBRPETUAL SNOW IN 
JUNE. 109 
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REINWALD’S DIAMOND AND GOLD 
MEDAL, WON FOR MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. 











trian by birth but now an American cit- 
izen, who in his youth spent much of his 
time sealing the high peaks that looked 


down upon his village home. He thus 


laid the foundation for his splendid phy- 
sique and his ability to endure continued 
hardships without apparent exhaustion. 
He claims, as does John J. Hayes, who 
won the trophy at the Olympic games 
and received it from the hands of Queen 
Alexandra, that long-distance running 
is a sure cure for smoking and one of 
the healthiest as well as pleasantest of 
all physical exercises. 

When but 13 years old he climbed one 
of the highest peaks in Austria, the 














GIANT PINES, NATURE'S TRUSTY SENTINELS 

They were keeping watch over mountain, desert 

and sea when Columbus discovered 
America, 
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REINWALD INTRODUCING 


Grossglockner, ‘‘Big Bell,’’ which takes 
its name from its peculiar contour. Its 
height is 12,700 feet. It is on the side 
of this glorious mountain, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet (the height of Mt. Wil- 
son, Calif.) that the Roman Catholic 
Chureh of the ‘‘Heiligen Blut,’’ or 
‘*Holy Blood’’ is situated, and many 
zealous church members make annual 
pilgrimages here to receive absolution 
from their sins and obtain a blessing 
from the holy fathers. 

Everyone who has made the ascent of 
the Matterhorn in Switzerland will re- 
member the last few miles of that haz- 
ardous climb. When nearing the sum- 
mit, every step is hewn out of either the 
solid rock or equally solid glacier, and 
now a rope is passed around the nov- 
ice’s body and attached to a guide in 
front and one in the rear. 

When but 15 years of age, Reinwald 
made this climb alone, without guides 
or other company, when one little mis- 
step would have meant death. 

Having climbed most of the more cele- 
brated mountains abroad, he came to 
America for new fields to conquer, and 
he holds more records for mountain 


“OLD GLORY” T 


“OLD BALDY,” SAN ANTONIO MOUNTAIN 


elimbing in California than any other 
Here is a list of his records: 
—Three round trips in 


elimber. 
Mount Lowe. 
one day, made in 10 hours 55 minutes; 


entire distance, forty-two miles; eleva- 
tion, 6,100 feet. 

Mount Wilson.—Two round trips in 
one day; distance, twenty-nine miles; 
time, 6 hours 2 minutes; elevation, 6,000 
feet. 

Mt. San Antonio.—Round trip in 8 
hours and 20 minutes, with twenty- 
pound pack; distance, thirty-four miles; 
elevation, 10,340 feet. 

Mt. San Bernardino.—Round trip in 
14 hours and 20 minutes; distance, fifty 
miles; elevation, 11,380 feet, with forty- 
pound pack. 

Mt. San Gorgonio.—Round trip in 18 
hours and 30 minutes; distance, sixty- 
six miles; elevation, 11,900 feet, with 
forty-pound pack. 

For these remarkable records Mr. 
Reinwald has received a beautiful dia- 
mond and gold medal, one of the finest 
trophies as yet presented to a mountain 
climber and long-distance runner. It is 
a work of art from the well-known Tif- 
fany jewelry house of New York. At 
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the top is the great American eagle, 
bearing a handsome diamond in _ its 
breast ; following this are seven gold bars 
strung on gold chains, bearing date, dis- 
tance and time record of the different 
mountains climbed; at the base is the 
picture of the donor, Mr. Richard K. 
Fox. 

One of the most recent adventures of 
this intrepid climber was the ascent of 
“Old Baldy,’’ the great snow-clad San 
Antonio mountain, on which snow lies 
perpetually—with forty-one pounds of 
impedimenta, two blankets, photo outfit 
and provisions for three days, and this, 
alone, at night, with an indefinite trail, 
amid snow and rain, with nothing but 
his own indomitable courage to help him 
through. The last three miles of the 
ascent was over an icy path, so slick with 
melted snow that only his alpen-stock 
and spiked shoes made it possible for 
him to proceed to the top, where the 
wind was blowing at the rate of seventy 
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miles an hour. His greatest danger was 
encountered in the descent, when he ran 
into a fog, or more properly, cloud, so 
dense that he could not see ahead of him 
the length of his own body. 

At one time he was miraculously 
brought to a halt when another step and 
he would have gone erashing down a 
precipice of three thousand feet, and— 
but that is another, but not a warmer 
story. After this experience, he pre- 
pared the following notice for pinning 
to his coat: 

‘‘T was lost in a heavy fog and foreed 
to stay up here. In ease I am found 
dead, bury me right at this place, and 
send my possessions ‘to my sister, Emma 
Kerbler, Rosenbach, Corinthia, Austria. 

‘*PauL REINWALD.”’ 

And now he is planning a trip around 
the world to seale its highest peaks, and 
carry the United States flag with him. 

Courage? Well, I guess yes! Pat- 
riotic? Well, I guess yes! 

Suecess to Paul and Old Glory! 


“SWEET-WERE IT” 
Sweet were it when with heart in merry June 
Full budded in the bosom one may sweet repose, 
His youthful limbs in easefulness that grows— 
Sense for all sight and sound and pleasant tune 
The wanton breezes waken; voices that thrive 
Run trembling thru the wavy meadow grass, 
Or droning bees the orchard blossoms pass 
On forage bent to brim the honeyed hive 


With amber plentitude. 


To muse the hours away 


And watch the petals drifting slowly down 
To dreams upon the sod; then take me to the way 

Further to leave the cruel, uncaring town— 

Where glowing filowers bide and lisping brooks 
Return the deepest fervor of my looks. 

Return the deepest fervor of my looks. 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 




















THE GREAT CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO. 


IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


EARLE R. FORREST 


Mexico is a land of enchantment, ro- 
mance and mystery for most Americans. 
We, of the northern climates, are likely 
to look upon it as a country of bull 
fights, bandits and wild Indians, where 
the lives of foreigners are not safe, and 
the principal amusement is stabbing 
Americans in the back with long-bladed 
knives. During the last year or two cer- 
tain magazine articles have caused these 
ideas to take a firm hold upon our minds 
especially since the recent revolution 
broke out. These pieces are based upon 
facts, but the truth has been greatly en- 
larged upon in order to create a demand 
for such literature and make the pro- 
duction of the authors more salable. 
However, the traveler in Mexico will 
find that he is just as safe there as in 
any other part of the world, providing 
that he attends to his own affairs; but, 


on the other hand, if he is looking for 
trouble he will be accommodated there 
just as quickly as at home, for the Mex- 
icans are a courteous race and nothing 
pleases them better than to be obliging 
to strangers. I do not wish to kill your 
dreams of this strange land, for if you 
are ever fortunate enough to go there 
you will find that Mexico is picturesque, 
far beyond your wildest expectations. 

From my earliest childhood I wished 
to visit that country, and I have lived 
to see my desires realized, for some of 
the happiest days of my life have been 
spent down on the Me-ican border and 
far beyond the Ric Grande. 

It is always more or less difficult for 
a stranger in a strange land to get 
around, and my object in writing this 
article is to give what little help that I 
can to anyone contemplating a trip to 
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THE ITURBIDE HOTEL. 


Mexico, as well as to describe to the less 
fortunate ones who must remain at home 
a few of the interesting places in that 
beautiful country. 

One morning in June, several years 
ago, I arrived in Vera Cruz. This is 
one of the most ancient cities of the New 
World, as it was founded by Cortez in 
1519. It is historie to the last degree; 
and it was there that Maximillian first 
set foot on Mexican soil, while the flags 
of four great nations—Spain, Mexico, 
France and the United States—have 
floated over its ramparts. Unfortunate- 
ly I only remained a few hours, as there 
was an epidemic of yellow fever and 
danger of other cities establishing a 
quarantine against the place at any 


time. Therefore, in the afternoon of 
that same day I set out for Mexico City. 
I was unable to obtain a berth and so I 
stopped off for the night at Orizaba, re- 
suming my journey the next morning, 
and it was about nine o’clock that night 
when I reached the capital. 

Mexico City is full of interesting 
places. Relies of the conquistadores and 
of the days of Spanish rule may be seen 
on every side. History says that about 
1325 a band of Aztees was traveling 
through the Valley of Mexico. For near- 
ly six hundred years these people had 
been wanderers on the face of the earth, 
and during all those centuries they had 
been searching for the promised land—a 
place to build a new home. Their priests 
had taught them that when they saw a 
royal eagle with a snake in its talons 
alight upon a prickly pear cactus, that 
would be a sign that there was the place 
for them to build a city. And as they 
were wandering through this valley they 
beheld a royal eagle, perched upon a 
eactus, holding a serpent. This is the 
origin of the Mexican National emblem 
of to-day. Accordingly they stopped, 
for they firmly believed that their long 
journey was ended. On an island in 
Lake Texeoco they built a city which 
they called Tenochtitlan, and this is 
where the City of Mexico now stands. 

Considering the centuries that they 
had been homeless, the reign of the Az- 
tees over this fair land was short, for 
in 1519 Cortez landed in Mexico. Then 
began one of the most remarkable cam- 
paigns in all history. The great con- 
queror commenced his famous march to 
the Aztee capital, fighting battle after 
battle, and defeating hordes of savages. 
On November 8, 1519, Cortez entered’ 
Tenochtitlan with his little army and 
was welcomed by Montezuma II. The 
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Spaniards collected a great amount of 
gold- and other valuables which they were 
compelled tg leave, for on July 1, 1520, 
they were driven from the city. How- 
ever, in August, 1521, they returned, be- 
sieged the place, and on the 13th they 
were again victorious; and the reign of 
the Aztecs came to an end forever. But 
the great treasures that had been left be- 
hind by the conquerors had disappeared. 
Cuauhtemoe, the last of the Montezumas, 
was tortured with fire in an effort to 


make him disclose the hiding place of- 


the gold; but in this Cortez failed, for 
the lips of the Aztec remained sealed, 
and the location of the treasure is a mys- 
tery unto this day. 

One of the principal points of interest 
is the Iturbide Hotel, located on First 
San Francisco street, and not far from 
the Plaza Mayor. This building was 
erected by the Marquesa de San Mateo 


Valparaiso, in the Eighteenth century, 
and later became famous as the palace 


of modern Mexico’s first emperor, 
Augustine de Iturbide. This man was 
the commander of the viceroy’s forces; 
but he was ambitious, and so he joined 
the revolutionists, helping them to throw 
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off the yoke of Spain. For this he was 
crowned Emperor of Mexico on July 25, 
1822. His reign was short, for he soon 
became unpopular, and on March 20, 
1823, he abdicated and sailed for Eu- 
rope. The Mexican government granted 
him a pension, but when it was learned 
that he intended to return he was de- 
clared a traitor and condemned to death. 
In July, 1824, he did return and was 
executed on the 19th at Padilla. 

Mexico is a land of churches; and over 


the ruins of one of the greatest pagan 


temples of the New World stands a mag- 
nificent place of worship of the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘There, where the great 
Aztee temple that was destroyed by Cor- 
tez once stood, is now the beautiful Ca- 
thedral of Mexico. The first church was 
erected in 1530, but it was soon found 
that this was not big enough, and so it 
was torn down to give place to a larger 
structure. The cornerstone of the pres- 
ent cathedral was laid in 1573, but the 
building was not completed for many 
years. The cost of its construction was 
about $2,000,000. 

The front is surmounted by two beau- 
tiful towers, about two hundred feet 








A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 
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high, from which an excellent view of 
the city, with its picturesque domes and 
great buildings, may be had; while the 
Valley of Mexico, famed the world over 
for its beauty, stretches out like a great 
panorama. The famous Lake Texcoco, 
the great castle of Chapultepec and the 
sacred town of Guadalupe seem just be- 
neath your feet. Far away on the rim 
of the valley the great Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaeecihuatl (‘‘the Woman in White’’), 
on the summits of which is the land of 
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the world, as there was much gold and 
silver about it. There is a chapel to San 
Felipe de Jesus, the Martyr of Mexico, 
and there he is buried. 

Within the sacristy are several large 
paintings which completely cover the 
walls). Among them are ‘‘The Last 
Supper,’’ and all of the Archbishops of 
Mexico. Around the space set apart for 
the choir is a railing made of gold, sil- 
ver and copper, and it is of great value. 

This cathedral is never closed. Night 








THE CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


eternal snow, rise up above the sur- 
rounding country. The former peak is 
the highest (altitude 17,733 feet above 
sea level) between Alaska and the Andes 
of South America. 

This beautiful cathedral contains six 
altars, fourteen chapels and five naves. 
The altar De los Reves (Altar of the 
Kings) is the finest in the building. Sev- 
eral of the old viceroys of the Spanish 
regime, as well as Hidalgo, Aldama, Al- 
lende and Jiminez lie buried beneath it. 
The main altar was not built until 1850, 
and at that time it was the richest in 


and day, summer and winter, its doors 
are always open, and everyone, from the 
poorest beggar in the land to the rich- 
est man, is welcome. There, within the 
walls of this beautiful palace of religion, 
they all gather, rich and poor, aristocrat 
and peon, to receive the Bishop’s bless- 
ing. 

On the east side of the Plaza Mayor 
is the National Palace, which was start- 
ed in 1692. This is the seat of the na- 
tional government, and within its walls 
the laws which govern the people of 
Mexico are made. It is on the grounds 
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where once stood the palace of Axaya- 
catl, an Emperor of the Aztecs. 

Just beyond the palace, on the Calle 
de Moneda, is the National Museum. 
This place is a wonderful treasure house 
of Aztec relics, and nowhere else in the 
world will such a collection of imple- 
ments and other remains of this extinct 
race be found. There is the great Aztec 
Calendar Stone, which was formerly 
built in one of the walls of the cathe- 
dral. It is twelve feet in diameter and 
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was formerly on the top of the great 
Aztee temple of Teocalli, which stood on 
the ground now occupied by the cathe- 
dral. 

This ancient race gave human sacri- 
fices to their gods, and upon this great 
altar the offerings were made. Upon its 
surface the victim was stretched and 
held by five priests, while another skill- 
fully cut the heart of the poor wretch 
out with a knife of ityl, holding it up to 
the sun almost before life was extinct. 





A MEXICAN OX-CART. 


The Aztec year 


weighs twenty-six tons. 
was very complicated, being divided 
into four parts of sixty-five days each. 
Each part was made up of five periods 
of thirteen days. 

The Sacrificial Stone, on account of 
the horrible use to which it was put, 


probably attracts more interest than 
anything else in this section of the mu- 
seum. It is cylindrical in shape, and is 
about three feet high by nine in diam- 
eter. The sides are elaborately carved, 
the figures representing men. This stone 


In the center of this stone is a large cir- 
cular hole, and a little trench leads from 
it to the outside edge, thus allowing the 
blood to flow off of the top surface. 
The great idol of Huitzilopochtli (the 
God of War) stands near by. This huge 
image is nine feet high and is carved in 
many forms. Choc- Mol, (the God of 
Fire) was found in some of the ruins 
of Yucatan, and brought to this mu- 
seum, while there are a great number of 
other idols of the ancients. Not the 
least interesting is the Altar of Skulls, 











THE CHAPULTEPEC AQUEDUCT, BUILT IN 1767-1779. 


upon the sides of which are carved a 
number of skulls, with crossed bones be- 
neath. 

In the historical section are a large 
number of interesting relics of more 
modern times. There is the standard of 
Hidalgo, the Father of Mexico, together 
The red 
earried by Cortez, the 
shield of Montezuma and the armor of 
Pedro de Alvarado are extremely in- 
teresting; and as one gazes upon them 
it is hard to realize that they once be- 


with his gun, cane and chair. 


damask flag 


longed to these almost mythical people. 


Then, there is the gorgeous gilt-covered 
coach which once belonged to the ill- 
fated Maximilian, while beside it stands 
the vehicle used by President Juarez, 
who defeated the Austrian. The one is 
beautiful and grand to look upon, but 
the other is old and plain, and were it 
not for its great historical interest 
would be consigned to the junk dealer. 
Within a few minutes’ ride of the 
Plaza Mayor is the castle of Chapulte- 
pec, the White House of Mexico. This 
building stands upon a huge rock that 
rises up out of the plain, and it. has 
been the site of the residences of the rul- 
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ers of Mexico ever since the days of the 
Aztecs. In the year 1245 that ancient 
race established themselves there, built 
a fortress on the rock and disputed the 
rights of the neighboring tribes to the 
Valley of Mexico. Later, after the City 
of Tenochtitlan was founded, the resi- 
dence of the Aztec emperors was estab- 
lished there. A beautiful park sur- 
rounds the palace, and in it are a num- 
ber of huge trees that are truly Mexi- 
ean, for within sight of them most of the 
great events in the history of that 
strange country have transpired. How 
old they are no man can say, for they 
were there when the Aztecs first came to 
the valley. Beneath their shady 
branches the soldiers of four great na- 
tions—Spain, Mexico, the United 
States and France—as well as the 
warriors of the Aztees, have fought and 
died. 

The Mexico City of former times was 
surrounded by Lake Texcoco, the wat- 
ers of which were alkaline and unfit 
for use. Therefore the inhabitants were 
compelled to obtain their water from, 
springs, and it was carried to the city 
by means of aqueducts. One of these 
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ran along the road to Chapultepec and 
terminated at the fountain of El Salto 
del Agua, near Belem prison. 

Portions of this famous old waterway 
are still standing and may be seen from 
the street cars. It was constructed of 
bricks, laid in cement and plastered with 
the same material. It was very substan- 
tial and. would have stood a thousand 
years as well as one. This structure or- 
iginally contained 904 arches, and was 
completed in 1779. At different times 
parts of it have been razed until now 
only two fountains and about twenty- 
six arches on the Calzada de Chapulte- 
pee are left. Not far from the castle 
and easily seen from the car line is one 
of these fountains, upon which is the 
following inscription : 

“Bonetes, Monjonera y Lin 

dero pertenec.e,-a la Hac. da del 

Vinculo de Miravalle, 

Puesta por la N. Ciudad Afio 1605 


y en su edificio 
de Arcos el de 1767.” 


Translation: ‘‘ Boundary lines of the 
Hacienda of the Vineulo de Miravelle. 
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Placed by the Most Noble City, in the 
year 1605, and on these arches in 1767.”’ 
This shows that that portion of the 
structure must have been built about 
1767. 

The fountain near Belem prison is 
ealled El Salto del Agua, and on it are 
several inscriptions in Spanish, with 
**March 20, 1779,’’ the date that the 
aqueduct was. completed. 

The region of this ancient waterway 
is one of the most picturesque parts of 
the city. I was out that way a number 
of times, and it was there that I saw my 
first coffin peddler—a man who carries 
a cheap coffin strapped to his back and 
peddles it from door to door until he 
finds a place where it is needed. Of 
course the coffin peddler finds his eus- 
tomers only among the poorer classes. 
Out on the Chapultepee highway, which 
was built by Maximilian, scores of wood 
carriers may be seen with enormous loads 
of firewood, that they have cut in the 
hills, fastened on their backs. They ean 
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carry almost as much as a horse. and 
they peddle this fuel in the city, where 
it is used for cooking. Quite frequently 
burros are seen loaded down, carrying a 
burden larger than themselves. I have 
also seen this in towns in New Mexico 
and Arizona, 

One of the most picturesque sights to 
be seen in Mexico are the queer-looking 
ox carts. These are great, two-wheeled 
affairs, drawn by two oxen, sometimes 
four, and are used in all parts of the re- 
public. Generally the wheels are made 
out of a solid piece of wood, but some- 
times they have spokes. In these ve- 
hicles the peons bring their produce to 
the city, and peddle it along the streets, 
much the same as do the American truck 




















THE MOURNFUL NIGHT TREE—ONE OF THE 
MOST HISTORIC TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
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gardeners. Every moruing, if one arises 
early enough (the early morning is the 
most pleasant part of the day and the 
marketing is generally done then), and 
goes to the outskirts of the city, great 
numbers of these ancient wagons, as 
well as many people on foot and mount- 
ed on burros, may be seen on their way 
to the markets. These primitive carts 
are relics of the old Spanish days. The 
huge beasts which draw them are very 
gentle and well trained, and the driver 
guides them with a long pole with which 
he touches them on the side opposite to 
the way which he wishes them to go. 

Many of the plows used in Mexico, 
and very eommonly on the haciendas 
about the capital, are, indeed, a revela- 
tion to Americans. The tongue is about 
ten feet long and is simply the limb of 
a tres, generally with a fork at the end. 
The latter part is about four feet in 
le.cth and pointed with iron. The whole 
thing has. but one handle and is drawn 
by a yoke of oxen. With it the natives 
manage to scrape out a furrow in the 
ground. The method is exceedingly 
primitive and picturesque, and is used 
throughout all parts of the country, 
modern American plows being a great 
rarity. In fact, I did not see one in all 
my travels in the republic. 

A Mexican dairyman is certainly a 
curiosity. The residents of that country 
do not have their milk delivered to them 
in bottles, as we do here in the States; 
but the milkman, mounted between two 
large cans (generally holding about ten 
gallons each), which are packed on a 
burro or a bony old horse, calls at. the 
dvors of his customers. He announces 
his arrival by ringing a small bell,where- 
upon any person wishing milk comes 
with a bucket or pitcher and the dairy- 
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man measures it out from one of the 
cans. 

In the City of Mexico funerals are 
not conducted in the same manner as 
they are in this country. Funeral pro- 
cessions are unknown. After the services 
the coffin is taken to a street car that 
conveys it to the cemetery. These cars 
are made especially for this purpose. 
They are open on all sides, and in the 
center is a bier upon which the coffin 
rests. They are more or less elaborately 
decorated, according to the wealth and 
rank of the deceased. If the friends can 
afford it they accompany the corpse in 
an ordinary closed car, which is fastened 
behind the other. One Sunday afternoon, 
while waiting at the Chapultepec station 
for a car back to the city, I counted 
twenty-three of these funeral cars going 
to the cemetery. -It must have been the 
time set apart for them, as no other cars 
were running. 


All of the cities and towns have a pub- 
lic fountain from which anyone who 
desires may obtain water; and every 
hour of the day one may see the agua- 
dores (water carriers) obtaining their 


daily supply from these places. Both 
sexes come; the women generally carry a 
large earthen jar upon their heads, while 
many of the men bring burros. upon 
which are pack-saddles holding six or 
eight vessels. Others bring rudely fash- 
‘ioned wheelbarrows with which to haul 
away the precious fluid. 

The ‘‘Thieves Market’’ is one of the 
most novel places in the world, and in 
probably no other country will one be 
found. Some of the most dexterous 
sneak thieves and pickpockets are in 
Mexico. They can steal your watch or 
pocketbook without your knowledge, and 
while you are looking them squarely in 
the face. They can then take the fruits 
of their skill to the ‘‘Thieves’ Market’’ 
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THE STONE SAILS OF GUADALUPE. 


and sell it; and if you should later lo- 
eate your property there you must pay 
for it. Everything in this place is for 
sale to anyone who wishes to buy, and 
every article in it has been stolen. You 
cannot locate the thief as the dealer will 
not inform on him, and the best thing 
that you can do is to buy your property 
back again. 

At Popotla, a suburb of Mexico City, 
is La Noche Triste (the Mournful Night 
Tree), one of the most historic trees in 
North America, for it is said that the 
great conqueror, Hernan Cortez, sat un- 
der it and wept on the night of July 1, 
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THE CHAPEL OVER THE FAMOUS SACRED 
SPRING OF GUADALUPE. 


1520, following the defeat of the Span- 
iards by the Aztees and their retreat 
from the City of Mexico. This ancient 
tree is well cared for, and:is surrounded 


by an iron fence. It is gnarled and 
crooked and partly dead, and it is 
doubtful if it can live many 
longer. 

On July 4th the American colony of 
the City of Mexico held a celebration at 
the Tivoli del Eliseo, which is a large 
park used for such entertainments. Of 
course every American in or near the 
city went. The first important event 
the arrival of Hon. David E. 
Thompson, the United States Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, and shortly afterwards 
General Diaz, the President of Mexico, 


years 


was 


came, attended by his staff. I had al- 
ways understood that this man was an 
Indian, and I was rather surprised to 
see that his skin was as fair as that of 
any American’s; but a friend informed 
me that he had bleached himself. 

During the morning there were sports, 
such as foot, barrel and relay races, high 
and broad jumping. 

There were two bands, one of which 
was the National Band of Mexico, one of 
the best in the world. There is nothing 
that will stir the soul or bring thoughts 
of home like musie will; and nothing but 
American airs were played that day. 
When such pieces as the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The Red, 
White and Blue,’’ were played, many a 
man there drifted back, in memory, to 
his old home in the States, and he won- 
dered what the folks were doing. Then, 
when the sweet strains of ‘‘ Dixie Land,’’ 
‘*My Old Kentucky Home,”’ ‘‘Old Folks 
at Home,’’ and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
followed one another, the women. alter- 
nately wiped their eyes and waved their 
handkerchiefs, while the men shouted 
themselves hoarse to keep from erying. 
If there is anything in the world that 
will bring sentiment and patriotism to 
the surface, it is to hear the music of 
your native land played far away in a 
foreign country. If you should think 
differently, just try it once; or try to 
picture yourself over a thousand miles 
away from the dominion of the Old 
Flag, under these conditions, and on the 
greatest day in all the year. If such cir- 
cumstances will not make a man feel a 
little moist about the eyes and swallow 
hard, then there certainly is not much 
in him. 

A visit to the little town of Guada- 
lupe, about two miles north of the City 
of Mexico, is one of the most interest- 











A STREET SCENE IN GUANAJUATO, 


ing and, probably, the saddest journey 
in all Mexico. This picturesque village, 
nestled at the foot of the hill of Tepey- 
There is 
an interesting, legend concerning it, 
which is as follows: On December 12, 
1531, an Indian named Juan Diego was 
on his way to the church of Santiago 
to attend mass, when the Virgin Mother 
descended from the clouds and appeared 
before the poor peon on the hill of Te- 
peyacac. She told Juan that she in- 
tended to become the Patron Saint of 
Mexico, and that she wished him to go 
to the bishop at the Cathedral of Mexico 
and tell him that she desired to have a 
church built at the foot of the hill and 
dedicated to her. 

Naturally the bishop did not believe 
the Indian’s story, but when Juan went 
to him for the third time the prelate told 
him that he must bring some sign. When 
he repeated this to the Virgin she told 
him to go to the top of the hill, which 
was always barren, and that he would 
find the ground covered with roses. He 


acac, is the shrine of Mexico. 


SHOWING THE TERRACED HOUSES. 


was to fill his zarape with the flowers 
and hasten to the bishop with them. 
Juan did as he was bidden, and when he 
spread out the roses before the bishop 
there, on the inside of his coarse zarape 
was painted a beautiful picture, another 
miracle, of the Virgin Mary. This was 
enough; and one of the finest churches 
in all Mexico was built at the foot of the 
hill of Tepeyacae. 

This remarkable portrait was placed 
in a prominent part of the edifice,where 
it may be seen to this day, enclosed by 
a beautiful frame, said to be solid gold; 
and it is known throughout Mexico as 
‘*Our Lady of Guadalupe.’’ The altar in 
this cathedral is made of silver, and 
weighs twenty-six tons. The building 
stands upon a foundation of pagan idols, 
and is said to have cost $3,000,000. 

On December 12th the festival of 
“‘Our Lady of Guadalupe’”’ occurs, and 
thousands make the long pilgrimage to 
her shrine. This has taken place since 
1752, in which year the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe was officially recognized and de- 
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MUMMIES IN THE CATACOMBS OF GUANAJUATO. 


clared to be the ‘‘Patron Saint of New 
Spain.’”’ 

On the hill of Tepeyacac is a little 
chapel which marks the spot where Juan 
Diego cut the roses that he took to the 
bishop. Just back of it is the Guadalupe 
cemetery, in which some of Mexico’s 
most famous men, among whom are San- 
ta Ana, Viceroy Bacareli and Colonel 
Obergon, are buried. 


This edifice is reached 
by two series of long, 
winding stairways, 
which go up the steep 
hill from opposite sides. 
About half way up one 
of these flights are the 
mast and sails of a ship, 
made of stone and plast- 
ered with cement. How 
long they have been 
there no man can say. 
There is a legend con- 
cerning their origin 
which is as_ follows: 
Many, many long years 
ago, centuries, perhaps, 
a ship was in a great 
storm on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The vessel was 
in danger of sinking, 
and so the sailors prayed 
to the Virgin, and prom- 
ised her that if she 
would save them they 
would take the mast of 
their ship to her shrine 
at Guadalupe, and there 
set it up so that it 
would remain forever 
as a monument to her 
power. The vessel was 
saved, and, true to their 
vow, the sailors removed 
the heavy mast and 
carried it upon their 
shoulders over the long, weary miles 
from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, 
and thence to Guadalupe, where they 
erected it, the sails set. It was covered 
with stone and cement in order that it 
might be preserved for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations; and there it remains 
to this day, high up on the hill where 
all may see. 

On the spot where the Virgin is sup- 
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posed to have stood when she appeared 
to Juan Diego a spring, the waters of 
which are supposed to cure any ill, 
gushes forth. Over this fountain a little 
chapel, one of the most beautiful that I 
have ever seen, stands, Over the altar is 
a painting of ‘‘Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe’’ and every day many go to her 
shrine to worship. 

One of the most pathetic scenes that 
ean be imagined takes place in front of 
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only to turn sadly back, believing that 
their faith was not strong enough, for 
few, indeed, are those who are healed. 
Occasionally some enthusiast believes 
that he or she, as the case -may be, has 
been benefited, and so the fame of the 
sacred spring is perpetuated. 

A very interesting sight of this 
strange land is the markets to be seen 
in every city town. are 
places set apart for the natives to bring 
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the cathedral. Among the passengers of 
every street car that arrives are the 
lame, the halt and the blind. Some have 
to be carried, others are led, while many, 
who are friendless, hobble and drag 
themselves to this sacred spring to ob- 
tain a drink of its magie waters. The 
afflicted will save their pennies to en- 
able them to make this journey as we 
save ours in times of sickness to employ 
some great physician. Many there are 
who go to Guadalupe filled with hope, 


their produce and offer it for sale. 
There one may buy any of the local 
fruits and vegetables, and almost any- 
thing of native manufacture, such as 
pottery, canes, zarapes, mats, ete. In 
the cities these markets are generally un- 
der some sort of a shed, and the mer- 
chants have counters upon which to dis- 
play their wares; but in the smaller 
towns those eannot afford tents 
simply spread their goods out upon a 
mat. 


who 
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No description of this interesting land 
would be complete without some mention 
of the picturesque city of Guanajuato. 
This famous old place was founded by 
the Spaniards in 1554, and the attrac- 
tion which brought them there was the 
rich vein of silver known as Veta Madre 
(mother vein), which has been worked 
steadily for over three and a half centu- 
ries. The great Valenciana mine, locat- 
ed near the city, has produced about 


$800,000,000. Mining is earried on in 
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steep in many places that steps have 
been built. I did not see a street in the 
city that was straight for over three 
hundred feet. 

Horse cars are still used in Guana- 
juato, and the drivers force the mules 
to their highest speed; nor do they 
slacken when the sharp curves of the 
streets are reached, and quite frequently 
the cars leave the tracks, bumping over 
the rough cobblestone pavements. The 
passengers then alight, while a band of 
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the same primitive manner as in the 
‘days of the early Spaniards. A large 
number of stamp mills are located there, 
and in nearly all of them horse power 
alone is used. 

This quaint old city is located in a 
narrow nestled between two 
rugged mountzin ranges, which are cov- 
ered with great rock cliffs. On these 
steep slopes the houses are built, terrace- 
like, one above the other, and are 
reached by crooked, narrow streets, so 
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OF ONE OF THE SMALLER MEXICAN TOWNS. 


peon workmen pick the little car up and 
set it back in place again; and it goes 
merrily on its way to the next curve. 
The history of Guanajuato is written 
in blood. In 1810 Hidalgo with his In- 
dian army attacked the city and forced 
the Spaniards to retreat to the old Al- 
hondiga de Granaditas, a building evect- 
ed in 1785, where they withstood a long 
siege. Finally, an Indian, protected 
from the enemy’s bullets by a large, flat 
stone that he earried upon his back, 
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reached the gates and set them on fire. 
The place fell, and the garrison was 
killed toa man, The next year Hidalgo 
and his partisan army were defeated by 
the Spaniards. The priest fled to Chi- 
huahua where he and. three others—Jim- 
inez, Aldama and Allende—were cap- 
tured and shot. Their heads 
brought back to Guanajuato and hung 
upon the four corners of the building in 
which they had defeated the Spaniards. 

The cemetery and the catacombs are, 
probably, of more interest to the stran- 
ger than any other point in the city. 
Armed with a permit which the hotel 
proprietor gave me I climbed the steep 
hillside streets to the city of the dead, 
situated upon the summit of one. of the 
mountains. From this point an excellent 
view of the town may be had, but I did 
not tarry there long to gaze upon it, for 
I was anxious to see this strange grave- 
yard of which I had heard so much. I 
presented my permit at the gate and was 
supplied with a guide to show me about. 

This cemetery is rather small, and I 
wondered that there were so few graves 
in it, but the mystery was soon ex- 
plained to me, In the walls that en- 
closed the place are thousands of vaults, 
just large enough for a coffin. These 
may be rented for stated periods, but 
when this time has expired, if the rela- 
tives of the deceased do not renew the 
lease, the remains are taken out and 
thrown on the bone pile beneathe The 
crypt is then ready for, occupation again. 
The ground. where the graves are located 
is sold outright. 

However, the greatest surprise of all 
was before me. My guide opened a 
small door built in some masonry on top 
of the ground, and a flight of narrow, 
winding stairs was exposed. These we 


were 
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descended, and they brought us into a 
long, underground passage, where is one 
of the most remarkable and gruesome 
About. half of this 
chamber is occupied by a number of 
In that dry climate, flesh will 
not decay when protected from the wea- 


sights in all Mexico. 
corpses. 


ther, and these bodies were so withered 
and dried up that they looked like leath- 
er. The expressions on the faces were 
horrible in the extreme. The lower jaws 
of many had dropped, and oceasionally 
a torn piece of flesh stuck out from a 
cheek, which added to the frightful ap- 
pearahce. There were about thirty-five 
of these grim spectres, arranged in two 
rows, one on each side of the passage. 
They were hung to hooks driven into the 
walls, and they were draped with a 
coarse white cloth, but in former times 
they were entirely nude. As I gazed at 


them it was indeed hard to realize that 


these dried and shriveled mummies had 
once been human beings. 

The other end of this chamber is piled 
full of bones. They are the remains of 
the poor wretches who had once been 
laid to rest in the vaults above, and who, 
after the term for which their friends 
had paid rent had elapsed, had been re- 
From the floor to 


stacked, skulls, 


moved to this place. 
the ceiling they were 
ribs, arm and leg bones, all in one great 
conglomerate mass. They were piled up 
neatly so as to take up as little room as 
possible, for there in that small space 
lay all that was left of hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of human beings—Guana- 
juato’s population for several centuries. 

These catacombs are indeed horrible, 
and a poor place for anyone inclined to 
nervous troubles, for if your nerves are 
not pretty strong you will see this terri- 
fying place, with its grinning skulls and 
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shriveled mummies for many a night af- 
terwards. But, thanks to a life in God’s 
great out-of-doors, I am never troubled 
with such unpleasant things as nerves. 
The cemetery of Guanajuato is an ex. 
ample of the burial custom followed in 
many Latin countries. I suppose that it 
originated in lands that were crowded, 
and was carried to the New World by 
the early priests; but why it should be 
continued in a country where there is 
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as much ground as in Mexico I do not 
know. 

I saw many other parts of this 
strange land and experienced many 
happy days within its borders, but time 
will not permit me to dwell longer upon 
it. When I finally crossed the Rio 
Grande into my native land a feeling 
of sadness possessed me, for the life and 
scenes of that country had taken a hold 
upon me as few things ever did before. 
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A Middle West Farm 


The big red barn behind the house, and the row of willow trees 
That gave us shade on a summer’s day or shut off winter’s breeze: 
The windmill, tow’ring skyward and the ———. down below 
Where the poultry perched on the hayrack 


The ‘‘forty’’ that lay in yellow gold, ripe for the big machine ; 
The ‘‘ecighty’’ that stood in tasseled corn like a sea of waving green; 
The meadow land where the cattle grazed with the stream that trickled 


Beside whose banks hung cowslips and the wild Sweet William grew. 








and the straw stacks stood 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 











‘ICHABOD 
FRED A. HUNT 


Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. 


So sighed William Cowper, and had 
the gentle poet been with General Miles’ 
expedition of September, 1877, when it 
reached the mouth of the Musselshell, 
where it empties into the Missouri, he 
would have achieved the goal of his po- 
etic yearning, by seeing the shack il- 
lustrated herewith. By whom it was 
built, or by whom occupied, none of the 
white or Indian scouts knew; that it had 
been unoccupied for some time, was 
manifest from the tangle of under- 


growth surrounding it; the reasonable 
conjecture as to erection being that it 
was built by a hunter or trapper for one 
could find a perfect Eden for the fulfill- 
ment of his calling. At the rear end of 
the shack can be seen the primitive chim- 
ney, constructed of hewn logs, built up 
from the ground in squares of con- 
stantly decreasing area, and ‘‘chinked”’ 
with chips and mud, the fire being built 
in an 9pen fireplace made by leaving a 
large, nearly square, hole in the back of 
the shack. 

Were the inhabitant a trapper he 
probably got wealthy from the abun- 
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dant beaver in the vicinity, beaver dams 
and stumps of trees felled by those natu- 
ral woodsmen being numberless. If he 
abandoned his cabin it must have been 
because he had made all the money that 
he wanted by trapping, for the region 
when we were there was absolutely over- 
run by animals whose pelts were valu- 
able. 

So free was the contiguity of shade 
from any rumor of oppression and de- 
ceit that the deer came into the camp 
and gazed with wondering eyes at the 
extraordinary beings and things, ani- 
mate and inanimate. This statement will 
sound incredible to the sportsman of the 
present day, unaware of the insatiable 
curiosity that obtained with those timid 
creatures, deer and antelope; but ante- 
lope were lured to close range of the 
hunter by tying a piece of red flannel 
to a stick and jamming the butt end of 
the stick into the ground. The antelope 
would sight the fluttering flannel and 
advance toward it, then retreat a little 
less than they had advanced, and so 
would ultimately come within easy range 
of the Winchester or Springfield. If the 
hunter had the former he could pump 
three or four bullets into them before 
they had attained an immune distance 
from the spitting gun. 

No one who has not traversed those 
virgin hunting grounds can have any 
idea of the reeking masess of game birds 
and beasts that thronged them; on that 
expedition (as well as on many others) 
guards had to be stationed about the 
camp to prevent the mules from being 
stampeded by the careless intrusion of 
buffalo; a mule having the same horror 
of a buffalo that His Satanie Majesty is 
alleged to have for holy water. It was 


absolutely an outrage for a man to call 
himself a hunter because he had to do 
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so little hunting to fill his wagon, so to 
compromise with his conscience he 
would take a dash after mountain sheep, 
that didn’t travel in bunches and whose 
habitat was tall and mostly inaccessible 
cliffs and crags; after the hunter potted 
his game he had a sweet and pantaloon- 
tearing time retrieving the carcass. Elk 
there were in droves, and a man that 
couldn’t shoot an elk—even with that 
invention of Satan, a Burnside carbine 
—deserved to go hungry. 

A little south of the Bear Paw Moun- 
tain was a lake; that lake was literally 
covered with wild fowl; it was no trou- 
ble to shoot them with a rifle (shotguns 
we were not possessed of), but it was a 
decided problem to get them after they 
were shot for we had no do, : and the 
water was icy cold. Sun River, near 
Fort Peck, on the Upper Missouri, at 
one time was so full of fish that they 
crowded one another on to the banks, 
and that’s no pipe dream, either! Near 
Robinette’s bridge (it wasn’t much of a 
bridge when we struck it, for the Nez 
Perces had burned the most of it) on 
the Upper Yellowstone (called Mo-a-e 
Yo-ha—Elk River—by the Indians and 
that is alleged by many geographers to 
be the real Upper Missouri) a couple of 
soldiers caught some two hundred 
pounds of trout in some two hours, the 
time being capable of such diversion by 
them while the main body of troops was 
occupied in rendering the remains of the 
bridge reasonably safe for the passing 
over it of the horse, foot and dragoons. 
The Upper Yellowstone was turgescent 
with trout that leaped for the grasshop- 
per ere it struck the water, and it was 
more of a hereulean labor to catch the: 
fleeting hopper than it was the trout. 
In the vast morasses about the Yellow- 
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stone Lake were countless bullfrogs, 
whose hind legs were a delicacy un- 
equaled by any chicken, and in the river 
above the falls (peculiar as is the fact) 
were shoals of salmon-trout, whose only 
drawback was their being infested with 
worms, which necessitated their being 
skinned and the little white bunches of 
threadlike worms picked out before the 
fish were fried. Many consumers, how- 
ever, contented themselves with skin- 
ning the fish and letting the hot grease 
in the frying-pan do the rest, for the 
worms were tasteless and no ill effect 
seemed to follow their consumption—if 
they were well-cooked. Ptarmigan were 
plentiful also, but their resemblance to 
the snow all about them made them dif- 
ficult to shoot. 

Some idea may be had of the enor- 
mous herds of animals and flocks of 


birds that may be found in solitary 
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places by reading of the Guano Islands; 
whenever 
struction of old and young to satisfy his 
appetite and greed. As 
pened to birds and beasts, so it is now 


man appears, ruthless de- 


it has hap- 


occurring to the fur seal; pelagic sealing 
and poaching will soon render those ani- 
mals as rare as the buffalo and elk. an- 
other testimony to the ruthless destrue- 
tion that follows in the wake of man- 
kind. O tempora! We old- 
timers that have reveled in the pleni- 
tude of large game cannot but sadly re- 
gret that the energy and skill of the 
the 
mostly to be expended on little birds and 


O mores! 


sportsman of present day have 


jack rabbits, and even in that case we 
are constrained to remember that strin- 
gent laws had to be enacted and en- 
foreed to preclude their extermination, 
just as their larger congeners became ex- 


tinet. 








SPORTSMEN BUYING BEAR SKINS KILLED AT PORT MOHLER— 
THIS 


SKIN MEASURED 11 FT. 











“YOUR SMILE IS A SMILE THAT IS WELL WORTH WHILE.” 


Donald, I’d Rather Be You 


Were I to have my choice to-day, 
Donald, I’d rather be you. 

Your smile is a smile that is well worth while, 
And your eyes are the truest blue. 


You haven’t the air of a city youth, 
And you haven’t the clothes to wear; 

But your dress is good for the good, green wood, 
And God, He put you there. 





He put you there for a purpose, too, 
Where the beasts and birds are free. 
Ile let you roam round your forest home 

Kven as He let me. 


But I am a pale skyseraper lad; 
Pale as the white-walled cell 

That I’ve labored in, till I’m wan and thin 
Where onee I was strong and well. 


Onee I lived in the same, small house, 
On the same, small, sunny hill; 

And I dreamed a dream of the winding stream 
That you are dreaming still. 




















I trod the path that the cows had made; 
The trail that the sheep had trod. 

But I had my say, and I had my way— 
And it wasn’t the way of God. 


Above the cow bell’s tinkling sound 
There clanged a city’s call; 

And I dreamed a dream of the hiss of steam, 
And the roar of the train, and all. 


I-dreamed a dream that carried me far, 
Far into the din and strife; 

And I know full well that the white-walled cell 
Has stolen the sweets of my life. 


So, Donald, I’d rather be you, my boy; 
Rather be you by far 

Than the one so bold he will search for gold 
"Neath the rays of a phantom star. 


For the rays grow faint, and the rainbow fades, 
And the gold it melts away. 

And the dreams of a street with its hurrying feet 
Are the dreams of another day. 


And I’m longing now for my forest home 
With its wonderful skies of blue. 

If I had my say, and I had my way, 
Donald, I’d-rather be you. 


ALLEN AYRAULT GREEN. 





“YOUR DRESS IS GOOD FOR THE GOOD, GREEN WOOD.” 














A TRAPPED COLORADO MOUNTAIN LION. 


RALPH MUSSINA, A PENNSYLVANIA SPORTSMA AT MUZZEROLL LAKE, MARIMACHI VAL 
LEY. N . BRINGING IN A MOOSE HEAD WHICH HE HAS JUST SECURED. 
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CAMP ON JAG CREEK. 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN WYOMING 


JOHN B. COLEMAN 


PART III 


CONCLUSION 


Chapter II. of this serial related the incidents extending over the sheep and part of 


the-elk hunting portions of the trip. This, the concluding chapter, 
sporting features of that country. 


and throws many side-lights on the general 


TuEspay, Oct. 10.—On the evening of 
the 9th, all returned to camp empty- 
handed. We decided to leave these 
parts, and at 10:30 a. m., broke camp 
for the Spread Creek country. We trav- 
eled eighteen miles and camped high up 
in a rough country. Just before reach- 
ing camp we saw a five-pointer on the 
bluff above us, 300 yards away. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11—The morning 
broke clear and cold. The creek was 
frozen, for the thermometer was below 
zero. 

Inside of an hour from camp Jim and 
[ struck fresh tracks in the snow and 
followed them up on horseback for half 
an hour. Then we dismounted and fol- 


finishes the elk hunting 


lowed on foot. Jim said there were at 
least 400 head in this herd. We climbed 
up a small hill and cut into the timber. 
In a few moments we heard an old bull 
bugling, not over a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us. We moved very ‘slowly 
now, making small runs from tree to 
tree, crawling at times and finally came 
up with the tail end of the herd. Here 
we laid flat down in the snow, as cows 
were passing across, not a hundred yards 
ahead of us. 

Several bulls were now bugling, be- 
low, above and in front of us. We could 
not make a move, for fear of being seen, 
as we seemed to be surrounded by elk. 
Jim caught sight of one bull. We got 
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up and tried to make our way toward 
him, when some cows showed up, and 
we had to lie down again. Meanwhile 
the bull below us°was making an awful 
noise, which seemed to draw nearer and 
nearer. We laid there for half an hour, 
without moving; not in a very comfort- 
able position, either, as the snow was 
five inches deep and wet. We finally 
saw a chance, got up and back-tracked 
again, going from tree to tree, until we 
were well behind the front bunch. Jim 
eoncluded we would now try and break 
in on the right flank. We started for 
the top of the ridge again and had al- 
most reached the top when he whis- 
pered: ‘‘Get down, quick! There is a 
bull not over seventy-five yards ahead 
of us. We’ll have to make that tree 
ahead of us and crawl for it, so I can 
get a look at him,’’ said he. 

We made the tree, and were now less 
than fifty yards from the bull. I took 
two steps, to the left, and there he stood 
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facing me.. This time I made no mis- 
take. I shot him right in the ‘‘stick- 
ing place’’ and down he went like a 


log. He got up and tried to make off. 


He ran about fifty feet and fell again. 
He was making another effort to get 
up, when I put another shot into him, 
which finished him. It proved to be a 
nice, even head, seven points on one 
side, and six on the other, with a spread 
of forty-seven inches. 

After skinning out the bull Jim con- 
cluded to pack it in. He carried the 
head on his shoulders and led his horse, 
until we got down off the mountain, 
when he mounted and we rode into 
camp, reaching there at four o’clock. 
Jack was next man in. He reported see- 
ing at least 500 elk, but nothing better 
than a five-point bull. Joe came in 
soon after. He had had several shots at 
a big seven-pointer, on the run. They 
had chased a herd of 400 for two miles. 

THurspay, Oct. 12—We saw som 
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good-sized bands of elk, some containing 
six-point heads, but as none looked good 
to us we passed them all up. 

Reaching camp, we found all the boys 
in. Jack has seen nothing all day, 
while Joe had a running shot at 200 
yards, but missed. We passed the even- 
ing in the tepee. Redmond entertained 
us with some of his experience in the 
hills, which all enjoyed very much. 

Fripay, Oct. 13.—It snowed ’most all 
night and was snowing when we started 
out. We tied up on a side hill about 
half past ten, built a fire and laid there 
until after lunch. Then we started off 
again, rode for an hour, dismounted and 
tried it on foot. 

We soon struck an early morning trail 
and followed it up. It got hotter and 
hotter and we came to the conclusion 
they had winded us, as the tracks 


showed they were on the run. We quick- 


ened our steps, got on top of the ridge, 
and in fifteen minutes were up with the 
rear guard. There were at least 400 in 
this herd. I got a running shot at 300 
yards at a fine, big bull, but did not 
touch him. We saw half a dozen bulls 
in the herd. 
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We went back to our horses, got in 
the saddle and rode on. About four 
o’clock, we sighted three distinct herds. 
As we could only tackle one herd, we 
chose the middle one. We got up to 
within a hundred yards, and I could 
have had a good shot, but the best bull 
among them was a four-pointer. 

From here we struck out for camp. 
I forgot to state that this morning we 
rode up to and examined our dead bait, 
but it had not been molested. Jack had 
his usual luck again today. Saw few 
elk and no good bulls. Joe had a cou- 
ple of chances at 200 yards, but missed. 

Saturpay, Oct. 14.——We saw some 
deer and several bands of elk today. 
Jim took a shot at a buck deer, but did 
not connect, while I had the same luck 
with a nice bull elk. Some six inches 
of snow had fallen the night before, and 
therefore the inconvenience from snow 
falling off the trees was great. 

We were first in camp. Jack fol- 
lowed, again empty-handed. He had 
seen one big herd that contained twelve 
bulls, but none better than five points. 
Claude and Joe came in last and with 
their second head. It was a perfect six- 
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pointer, without a blemish or broken 
point, but smaller than their first one. 
They killed it about two o’eclock and 
brought the head in with them. Little 
Jim returned to-night with the two run- 
away horses. 

Sunpay, Oct. 15.—It continued snow- 
ing all night and into the morning. We 
hunt down Spread Creek to Mount Lei- 
dy today. We saw only one herd, with 
nothing in it that we desired. Claude 
and his followers struck a bear track, 








camp, headed for Bear Paw Park, about 
twelve miles distant, which we reached 
at 2 o’elock. 

About a mile from our new camp site, 
Jim discovered a fresh lynx track, and 
we put the dogs on it, Jack, Joe, Claude 
and myself following. We kept after 
them for an hour, but they led us into 
a thicket of jack pines where we could 
not follow, so we eut) off and headed 
for camp. 

All hands now started in to help get 
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BULL KILLED ON SLATE CREEK. 


and although they gave it a chase and 
evidently brought it to bay with the 
dogs, darkness stopped the chase. 

Dinner over, we all adjourned to the 
tepee and Jim said he thought it advis- 
able to move. This. country was cleared 
of game, he said, and the chances were 
we would find ourselves in two or three 
feet of snow if we stayed here, so we 
decided to move lower down on Slate 
Creek to-morrow. 

Monpay, Oct. 16.—At 10:35 we broke 


things in order, and by half past five 
camp was in good shape. We had just 
finished putting up the tepee when it 
commenced snowing very hard and con- 
tinued for two hours. As we were seated 
at dinner, Lloyd, Jack’s new guide, rode 
into camp. 

Turspay, Oct. 17.—Claude went on 


foot after deer. Jim and I found a 


fresh lion track following up some deer 
tracks within a mile of camp. Jim went 
back to camp after the dogs, when we 
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put Tom on the trail and followed. Kept 
within hearing distance for about two 
miles, when we lost him. 

We ran a lynx track today, but after 
repeated stretches of hard luck gave it 
up at dusk and went to camp. At bed- 
time, we could still hear the dogs bay- 
ing. Joe got a deer today and Claude 
also killed one with my twenty-two ri- 
fle. Jack and Lloyd returned after a 
hard day’s hunt, having only seen six 
eows. The young dog came in just at 
bedtime, but Tom was still staying with 
the lynx. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18.—Still snowing. 
Tom has not yet returned to camp. Jack, 
Lloyd, Jim and I left camp together and 
separated about five miles from there. 
It continued snowing 

We ran into a herd of 200 elk, afford- 
ing me a shot at a nice six-point bull, 
which I missed. 

Joe and Claude hunted deer again. 
They saw one spike buck but passed him 
up. They went over to Leek’s camp, to 
look for Tom, but did not find him 
there. Leek came in yesterday and was 
eamped about two miles above us. Mack 
told us a flock of about fifty wild geese 
passed over today on their way south. 
I killed a snowshoe rabbit today. 

THurspAy, Oct. 19.—It snowed the 
greater part of the night. We all left 
camp together, six of us. 

We jumped several bulls, but didn’t 
get a shot. 

We crossed pretty well up, where we 
found snow knee deep and in places up 
to my waist. From here we had a fine 
view of the Tetons, thirty-five miles dis- 
tant. 

Jim, with the aid of his glasses, found 
four big bulls feeding in an open mesa. 
We im- 


mediately started after them, and when 


They were about a mile away. 
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half there Jim hallooed: 


‘‘Jump off, quick! 


about way 


Talk about bulls! 
They are all over the place!’ 

Out of the timber came two big bulls 
on the run, headed down the ridge. I 
opened up on them, fired twiee, and 
then ran on for tbout 200 yards, to the 
edge of the hill. They both stopped in 
the open on the edge of the 
about 400 yards below. I fired at one 
of them and he immediately made off, 
but the other stood still. I then fired 
at him, when he trotted into the timber. 


Jim told me I 


timber, 


had wounded one of 
them, as he had seen the blood where 
they went down the hill. While he went 
back for the horses I kept on down the 
both 
not find any trace of damage. 

On Jim’s 


hill, examining tracks. but could 
into the 
yards 
I shot at 
In a few moments we jumped 


return we went 


timber and inside of 50 found 


where the last bull had lain 
down. 
him. He had laid down again. Jim said: 

‘*T will help you on this fellow in 
‘ase you can’t keep up. He is mortally 
wounded, and the chanees are won’t go 
far without lying down again.”’ 

I was doing my utmost to keep up, but 
could not do so, as I fell down twice 
in the snow while jumping over down 
timber and I guess I was about a hun 
dred yards behind Jim when I heard 
him put in the finishing shot. He was 


lying down when Jim saw him and 
started to get up, when he killed him. 
He had a nice six-point head; much 
heavier than my first, and was in fine 
eondition. 


first hit, leaving no blood on the snow. 


He had bled inwardly when 


After sealping him, it was five o’clock. 
We were eighteen miles from camp, and 
so Jim decided to make for Billy Beer’s 
eabin, which was only seven miles away 
and which we reached at 7:30 p. m 
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Fripay, Oct. 20.—It was clear but 
cold this morning. We bade Billy good- 
bye and went after our head, five miles 
away. 

On our return to camp we took the 
Jackson road and traveled along the 
Gros Ventre River for about eight miles. 
When we came to Fred Koner’s cabin 
we stopped and cached our head in his 
barn, intending to pick it up on our way 
out next day. 

Just as we were leaving we saw two 
horsemen in the distance, and Jim said 
it was probably Claude and Joe. In half 
an hour we met, and, sure enough, it 
was they. They had been hunting for 
deer for the last two days, but without 
any success, and stayed at Jim’s house 
last night. 

SaturDay, Oct. 21.—We broke camp 
at 10:15 and came down Slate Creek; 
crossed the Gros Ventre River below 


the junction with Slate Creek, then 
stopped at Koner’s cabin to get my 
head. Jim’s wife and daughter met us 
at Koner’s and rode back home with us. 
We are now camped at Jim’s ranch, 
about a quarter of a mile from his 


house. Jack and Lloyd are still out. 

Sunpay, Oct. 22.—Claude: went out 
today for his winter’s meat. Jim, Joe 
and I took the dogs and went ‘after lynx 
and lion. We found Tom here at the 
house, he having come in the day fol- 
lowing our last chase. 

We took the left hand side of Crystal 
Creek, and hunted up the cafon. Ran 
across numerous deer tracks in the snow, 
all two or three days old, but we never 
saw one all day. While eating lunch, 
Jim saw a bull, all alone, about 500 
yards below us. 

We slipped down the hill and in a few 
minutes were within thirty feet of him. 
He was standing up, but his head was 


SIMPSON, BARNES AND COLEMAN IN COOK 
TENT, CAMP ON LITTLE GROVONT. 


hung down until his nose rested on the 
ground. His ears laid flat on his head. 
He neither saw nor heard us. After 
looking him over, Jim told us he was a 
victim of the scab disease. The hair was 
off his body in spots as large as a square 
foot. He said he could not possibly live 
over a few days, and we had better kill 
him and put him out of his misery. So 
Joe and I each took a pop at him. He 
rolled over dead. His scalp was worth- 
less, but his horns were larger than any- 
thing we had killed. They spread 51 
inches, but were very irregular. Jim 
took off his head and hung it in a tree, 
in case any one cared for it. Claude 
was in when we reached camp. He did 
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TWO HOUNDS LINKED TOGETHER. THE BOYS 
WERE LOOKING FOR A LYNX TRAIL 
TO TURN LOOSE ON. 
not see even a cow during the day. 

Monpay, Oct. 23.—Clear and cool this 
morning, with plenty of frost on the 
ground. We took the right-hand side 
of Crystal Creek today and hunted 
again with the dogs. We ran across four 
separate lion tracks, but they were all 
at least two days old; also several lynx 
tracks, which were also old. 

After lunch we cireled around and 
ran across another good-sized lion track, 
but as it was also old, the dogs refused 
to take it. Reaching camp, Mack had 
a fine dinner prepared for us, to which 
all did justice; we then spent the even- 
ing in the tepee. 

Turspay, Oct. 24.—I decided to re- 
main in camp and put in the day fish- 
ing, in the company of Mack. We found 





some beautiful holes in the canon, and 
caught nine beauties. Three of them 
weighed over two pounds each. 

We returned to camp about three- 
thirty and found Jack and Lloyd had 
just returned, They had been out six 
days, staying at Collier’s house, and 
brought back one bull. It was a beauti- 
ful six-pointer, and the finest pair of 
horns in the lot. After a short rest, 
Jack and I took our guns and went 
down the ereek for ducks. We bagged 
five mallards, all green-heads. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 25.— Wiley Smith 
told us he had seen four bears working 
on two dead baits over near Dry Cotton- 
wood, while camped there, so we decided 
to go over and see if we could run across 
them. We had seven dogs in the pack 
now. On reaching the old baits we 
found the bears had completely eaten 
them up. Wiley found new tracks, but 
the dogs would not take them, as they 
were probably made at least two days 
ago. We rode up and down and all 
through the timber, but could find no 
fresh tracks. It was very evident Mr. 
Bear had left for new fields. Ran across 
an immense lion track, probably two 
days old, tried the dogs again, but they 
refused, 

Jack and Lloyd got in about six-thir- 
ty with their second head. It was much 
like the first one, although quite some 
smaller, and a perfect six-pointer. While 
Jack was forced to hunt quite some time 
for his elk he has the two choice heads 
of the lot. It started in raining to- 
night, and at bedtime is still coming 
down, 

Tuurspay, Oct. 26.—I let Jack take 
Jim to-day for another trial on moun- 
tain sheep. They are to hunt three days’ 
for them. Joe, Claude and myself will 
take the dogs and hunt for lion and 
lynx. Shortly after leaving camp, we 
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struck some fresh deer sign, dismount- 
ed, tied up our dogs and took the trail 
on foot. We trailed them quite a dis- 
tanee and finally found where they were 
on the run. Evidently we had jumped 
them, so gave it up. Later we rode up 
to within seventy-five yards of a good 
six-point bull. After luneh, we hunted 
back towards camp and jumped three 
more big bulls, two of them as large as 
anything we had seen on the trip. This 
was the extent of the day’s hunt. We 
found two lion tracks, but, as usual, 
they were old. 

Fripay, Oct. 27. left 
camp this morning, Jim Williams going 
along with us. We hunted up Crystal 
Creek. Shortly after 10 
found fresh deer signs. 


Kive of us 


o’ecloek we 
Dismounted, 
tied the dogs and scattered out on foot. 
We jumped one four-point buck and 
stirred up a bunch eight 
deer, but they were all too elusive for 
us. While looking for a snowshoe rab- 


containing 


bit, which I saw jump into the brush, 
Claude found a fresh lynx track and 
put two of the dogs on it. 
commenced baying and we turned two 
While following, Lloyd 


saw a lynx running right below us. We 


They soon 


more loose. 
dismounted and put the remaining two 
dogs on his track. Si, who was about 
the fastest dog in the bunch, took the 
traek on a dead run, 

We 
and all were of the opinion that he 
treed him of ten but 
overran his tracks and lost him in the 
tree. 


followed as rapidly as possible, 


inside minutes, 
That gave the lynx a chance to 
come down and get a good start before 
Si could pick up the trail again. Dogs 
were now baying in all directions. We 
also found lynx tracks everywhere, Each 
dog seemed to have a trail of his own. 


There must have been anywhere from 
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six to a dozen lynx in this timber. 
We finally 


three of the dogs. 


succeeded in ecatehing 
It was getting late 
and would soon be dark, so again we 
had to give up. We started home, and 
met Jim and Jack just returning to 


their camp. 


They had seen a band of 
We 
reached camp at half past seven. The 


sheep, but no rams among them. 


dogs were still out. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 28.- 
Lloyd and I left camp today. 


Claude, 
We de- 
cided to hunt deer and leave the dogs 


-_Joe, 











23-POINT BUCK 
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behind. We left Joe and Claude at 
Jack’s camp. Lloyd and I rode all over 
Crystal Canon. We rode up on 
top and crossed four lynx tracks, all 
headed down into Crystal Creek Cai- 
on; also the tracks of the dogs where 
they had been running during the 
night. On reaching camp we found that 
all the boys had returned; Jack and 
Jim also. Jack said they had seen an- 
other bunch of ewes today, but no rams. 
I killed two blue grouse to-day, shooting 
their heads off with my .25-35. 

Sunpay, Oct. 29.—Joe stayed in camp 
today, as he was still under the wea- 
ther. Jack and Lloyd went down to the 
Gros Ventre fishing, while Claude and 
Jim Williams took the dogs (the other 
two came in yesterday afternoon) and 
hunted lion. Jim and I went after deer 
bringing in a nice yearling buck, which 
I easily killed with the first shot. Reach- 
ing camp, we found the boys were all 
in. Jack had a fine day’s sport, having 
caught two dozen nice trout and one 
whitefish. His largest trout weighed 
four and one-half pounds. Today’s hunt 
finished up my license, to which was 
attached seven coupons, I had killed 
all the law allowed. 

Monpay, Oct. 30.—Last night we de- 
decided to break camp and wind up our 
trip. We came out to stay forty-five 
days, and concluded to put in one day 
hunting ducks at Jackson. We were all 
up bright and early and by 11 o’clock 
had finished packing and were in the 
saddle. We followed down Crystal 
Creek to the Gros Ventre River and 
continued down this river for fourteen 
miles. Passed Billy Beer’s cabin and 
then cut off into the hills. 

Stopped at Wiley Smith’s cabin for 
lunch. Wiley was out, but his door was 


not locked, so we walked in and made 
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ourselves at home. Next we stopped at 
Albert Nelson’s, a taxidermist, and I 
made arrangements with him to mount 
all our heads. At 7 o’clock we reached 
Jim’s father’s house, where we put up 
for the night. 

TurEspay, Oct. 31.—Jack and Claude 
spent the night at Redmond’s house. 
Lloyd left us at Jim’s ranch and went 
home. Joe, Jim and I went into Jack- 
son this morning and took in the town. 
Jackson is the largest place we have seen 
since leaving the U. P. railroad. It has 
a population of less than a hundred peo- 
ple. After lunch we took our guns and 
went down on the river for a pop at the 
ducks. We bagged seven mallards be- 
fore dusk. 

Returning to the house, we found 
Claude. He told us Jack and Redmond 
had been out all day shooting, about 
three miles above us. After dinner Jack 
and Redmond came in. We gave Billy 
a full account of camp life after he left; 
also bade him good-bye, as he went home 
about 9 o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, Nov. 1 and 2. 
—After bidding everybody good-bye, we 
boarded the stage at 7 o’clock. Passed 
through Jackson, crossed the Gros Ven- 
tre and Snake Rivers, passed through 
Wilson and changed stages on top of the 
Teton Mountains. Lunched at the Can- 
on House, and at half past four were in 
Vietor, Idaho. Here we spent the night. 
We were called at 5 o’clock next morn- 
ing, breakfasted at five-thirty and at six 
boarded the stage for St. Anthony. We 
passed through half a dozen small towns 
en route, changed horses twice and 
reached St. Anthony at 5 o’clo-k that 
afternoon. At five-thirty we boarded 
the train and were homeward bound. It’ 
was one hundred and twenty miles from 
Jim’s place to St. Anthony. 





A PERILOUS ADVENTURE 


BUSH PHILLIPS 


In the year 1817 Solomon Sweetiand, 
one of the pioneers of the Western Re- 


serve, crossed Lake Erie in a canoe, the 


details of which related by himself, are 
as follows: 

Wild game in those days constituted 
the main portion of the food supply of 
the early settlers, and the woods were 
full of many kinds, among which the 
deer ranked first. It was the custom of 
dwellers along the lake front for their 
dogs to drive these animals into the wa- 
ter, then the hunter would follow in a 
canoe, and as the deer soon tired out 
swimming it was an easy matter to shoot 
it and then tow it ashore. 

Early one morning in the month of 
November, Sweatland, having turned 
his dogs loose the night before, heard 
their deep baying in the far woods. He 
well knew what was up. Hastily dress- 
ing himself, he grabbed his gun and hur- 
ried to the shore of the lake a few rods 
away. His patience was not put to a 
severe trial ere his ears were saluted by 
the baying of the hounds not far away, 
and on arriving at the beach he per- 
ceived that the deer, a magnificent stag, 
had taken to the lake, and was bending 
his utmost energies to put as great a 
distance between himself and his pursu- 
ers as possible. In the enthusiasm of 
the moment Sweatland threw his hat 
upon the beach; jumping into his canoe 
and shoving it into the water he was 
soon engaged in eager and animated 
pursuit. The wind, which had been fresh 
from the south during the night and 
gradually increasing, was now blow- 
ing nearly a gale, but intent on securing 
his prize, Sweatland was not in a situa- 
tion to yield to the dictates of prudence. 


The deer, which was a vigorous animal 
of its kind, hoisted his flag of defiance, 
and breasting the waves stoutly showed 
that in a race with a log canoe he was 
not easily outdone. 

Sweatland had attained considerable 
distance from the shore and encountered 
a heavy sea before overtaking the ani- 
mal, but was not apprised of the im- 
minent peril of his situation until, shoot- 
ing past him, the deer turned towards 
the shore. He was, however, brought to 
a full appreciation of his danger, when, 
on tacking his frail vessel and heading 
toward the land, he found that with his 
utmost exertions he could make no 
progress in the desired direction, but 
was continually drifting farther to sea. 
He had been observed in his outward 
progress by one of his neighbors, who 
had arrived immediately after the 
hounds, and by his own family, and as 
he disappeared from sight considerable 
apprehensions were entertained for his 
safety. 

The alarm was soon given in the 
neighborhood, and it was decided by 
those competent to judge that his return 
would be impossible, and that unless 
help could be afforded he was doomed to 
perish at sea. 

Actuated by those generous impulses 
that often induce men to peril their own 
lives to preserve those of others, three of 
his friends took a light boat at the mouth 
of the creek and proceeded in search of 
the wanderer, with full determination to 
make very effort for his relief. They 
met the deer returning towards the 
shore nearly exhausted, but the man who 
was the object of their solicifude was 
nowhere to be seen. They made 
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off within _ probable 


range of him for some hours, until they 


stretches shore 
had gained a distance of five or six miles 
from land. They finally abandoned the 
search and returned with difficulty to 
the shore, and Sweatland was given up 
for lost. 

The canoe in whieh he was embarked 
was dug from a large whitewood log for 
a fishing boat: it was about fourteen feet 
in length and rather wide in proportion, 
and was considered a superior one of 
the kind. 

Sweatland | still 
still heading for the land, with a faint 


continued to lie off, 


hope that the wind might abate, or that 
aid might reach him from the shore, One 
or two schooners were in sight during 
the day, and he made every signal in his 
but 
The shore continued in 


power to attract their attention, 
without success, 
sight, and in tracing its distant outline 
he could distinguish the spot where his 
cabin stood, within whose holy precincts 
were contained the cherished objects of 
his affections, endeared 


now doubly 


from the prospect of losing them for- 
ever. As these familiar objects receded 
from view, and the shores appeared to 
the the 


last tie which united him in ecompanion- 


sink beneath troubled waters, 
ship to his fellow-men seemed dissolved, 
and the busy world with all its interests, 
forever hidden from his sight. 

Sweatland possessed a 
stout which, 
united with a great amount of physical 


Fortunately 
eool head and a heart, 
strength and power of endurance, emi- 
nently qualified him for the part he was 
to act in this emergency. He was a 
good sailor, and as such would not yield 
to despondeney until the last expedient 
had been exhausted. One only expedi- 
ent remained, that of putting before the 


wind and endeavoring to reach the Can- 
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ada shore, a distance of about fifty miles. 
This he resolved to embrace as his for- 
lorn hope. It was now blowing a gale, 
and the sea was evidently inereasing as 
he proceeded from the shore, and yet he 
was borne onward over the dizzy waters 
by a power that no human ageney could 
control. He was obliged to stand erect, 
moving cautiously from one extremity to 
the other, in order to trim his vessel to 
the waves, and well aware that a single 
lost stroke of the paddle, or a tottering 
movement, would swamp his frail bark 
and bring his adventure to a final close. 
Mueh of his attention was likewise re- 
quired in bailing the water from his ea- 
noe, an operation he was obliged to per- 
form by making use of his shoes, a sub- 
stantial pair of stogies, that happened 
fortunately to be upon his feet. 

Hitherto he had been blessed with the 
cheerful light of heaven, but to add to 
his distress, the shades of night were now 
gathering around him, and he was soon 
enveloped in darkness. The sky was 
overeast, and the light of a few stars 
that twinkled through the haze alone re- 
mained to guide his path over the dark 
and troubled waters. In this fearful 
condition, destitute of food and the nee- 
essary clothing, his log canoe was rocked 
upon the billows during that long and 
terrible night. 

When morning appeared he was in 
sight of land on the Canada shore. Here 
he was met by an adverse wind and a 
cross sea, but the same providential aid 
which had guided him thus far stil! sus- 
tained and protected him; and after be- 
ing buffeted by the winds and waves 
for nearly thirty hours, he succeeded in 
reaching the land in safety. 

He found himself faint with hunger 
and exhausted with fatigue, at a dis- 
tance of forty miles from any human 
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habitation, whilst the country that ‘nter- 
vened was a desert filled with marshes 
and tangled thickets, from which noth- 
ing could be obtained 
wants. 


to supply his 
These difficulties, together with 
the reduced state of his strength ren- 
dered his progress towards the settle- 
ment slow and toilsome. He ultimately 
arrived at the settlement and was re- 
ceived and treated with great kindness 
and hospitality by the people. After his 
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strength was sufficiently recruited he 
proceeded by land to Buffalo where he 
found a ship ready to sail up the lakes 
secured 


and upon which he 


When the packet arrived off his dwell 


passage. 


ing, they fired guns from the deck and 
three loud On 
landing he found his_ funeral 


the crew gave cheers. 
sermon 
had been preached, and he had the rare 
privilege of seeing his ‘‘widow’’ clothed 


in the habiliments of mourning. 











A MONSTER 


This cut shows a Kadiak bear skin that measured 
Mr. D. 3 


fr. Cc. Bryant of Seattle, who 


10 ft. 6 in. in 
sent us 
easily been stretched to 12 ft. long and 6 ft 


ALASKAN BEAR SKIN 


after mounting, 9 ft 
hide could have 
point It is 


length raw 
the photograph, said the 


wide at narrowest 


owned by Mr. Davidson of Kadiak Island, Alaska. 




















MOONLIGHT PEARLS 


Watch the moonbeams tint the waters 
Brightening up each dusky wave. 
Sunbeams lack the pearly luster 
Though more brilliant depths they have. 
On the crest of every wavelet 

As it skips before the wind 

Strings of pearls of azure beauty 
Leave their imprint on the mind. 


Now and then as clouds obscure them 
And deep darkness gains a hold 
Seeking to destroy their luster, 
Envious of a grace untold— 
Seemingly in this brief respite 

Nature folds them in her arms, 

Then when shadows cease their vigil 
Forth they burst with greater charms. 


C. B. DAVIS. 








TOM VEITCH 


There are several things that sports- 
men, impatient to be in the duck blinds, 
would rather ride behind than a hearse 
horse. But sometimes a hearse horse ap- 
pears to be a dispensation from the gods 


on Olympus, and especially does he 
seem to be an indication of an over-flow- 
ing bounty when he is hitched to an old 
three-seater an«d there are three miles of 


levee top to be traversed, leeve top cov- 
erd with sticky, slippery and everlast- 
ingly infernal blue mud. 

We thought so when we dropped off 
the slow train in the gusty October rain 
at the little California town which was 
once famous for the market produce it 
sold the forty-niners, and later for the 
sugar beets it raised, and always for its 
wild ducks. We thought so when Pete, 
who is the town stable boy and who 
owns the hearse horse, told us that no 
one had died in the town for months be- 
cause there were so few people living 
there, and that ‘‘he could sure take us 
out to the duck shack.’’ 

And so we started—away from the 
rolling hills—straight out on the level, 
slough-land salt marsh that stretched its 


thousands of flat acres far ahead of us 
to the distant bay. First went the 
hearse horse, his head bent low over the 
levee top out cf cultivated sadness, un- 
avoidable old age and a deference for 
the freshening bay that was 
heightening as the afternoon was wan- 
ing. Then, on the front seat, came Pete, 
the native, dangling the reins, and 
Blondy dangling a highly enthusiastic 
line of conversation; next came the 
Seribe and the Deputy Sheriff, who ar- 
rests anyone failing to find humor in 
his practical jokes; and in the last seat 
was Feather, ‘‘reposing hearty,’’ 
explained laconically. 

We didn’t make very great progress. 
‘*This procession,’’ explained the Depu- 
ty Sheriff between puffs on the briar, 
“is fifteen minutes passing a given 
point.’’ 

An then he came out of his slouch 
with a snap, leaned far out and looked 
over the marsh, for we had heard the 
distant ‘‘tunk-tunk’’ of a double gun. 
The afternoon flight was on. And all 
that long while it took us to make the 
last mile we heard the muffled booming 
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breeze 


as he 
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of the guns. And, although we were 
impatient w2 were not dissatisfied, for 
we knew there would, of course, be a to- 
morrow as there had been a yesterday. 

3ut for us there was to be a today. 
for Pete both 


eaught the iden of progress at the same 


and the hearse horse 
time, and we arrived at the shingled 
duck shack a full half hour ahead of 
schedule. 

The shack siood on the very edge of 
a winding tidal slough ranked with wa- 
ter oats from which we heard the harsh 
ealling of the rail as we approached. A 
baker’s dozen of black ecoots skittered 
off the water, two ruddy ducks pattered 
off the 


hurtled around a distant bend, while a 


surface and into the air and 
blue heron rcse slowly from the near 
bank and 
then——— 


**Look!’’ 


swung down wind, and 
And he 
pointed out over the low weather-worn 
wooden bridge that spanned the slough, 


out across the marsh past the old grey 


hissed Feather. 


windmill busily pumping fresh water in- 
to the feeding ponds—out to the 
thest pond he  pointed—and __ there 
swinging in wide circles in the breeze, 
half wary sprigtail. 
And, when they had doubtingly settled 


far- 


were a score of 
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to the water, two shovelers, spoonbills, 
the West calls them, swung in. 

We hurried. Out of the three-seater 
and into the shack went guns, boots togs, 
ammunition and provisions. 

Pete and the hearse horse slowly 
turned and started homewards. We 
rushed around inside the little: house in 
a wild flurry of excited expectation. 
Before the keeper’s dog had stopped 
barking we were on our way to the 
sunken hogsheads that we were to use as 
blinds. 

Feather elected to go after rail and 
so took to the ranked water oats along 
the tidal slough. Blondy, the Deputy 
Sheriff and the Seribe headed for the 
far pond. When they were within two 
hundred yards of ita hundred ducks-- 
teal, widgeon; shovelers— 
rose with a great splashing, split into 


sprigtail, 


bands, and went swinging this way and 
that away from the pond. One hun- 
dred yards from the pond and four 
sprig, that had delayed their leaving, 
rose straight into the air and swunz 
against the stiff wind. Away, away 
from the crouching gunners they tew, 
and then the leader turned and the trio 
followed. High they were, and coming 
but straight toward the 


great guns, 











THE POND, THE OLD GREY WIND-MILL AND THE DUCK SHACK 
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three sportsmen crouched in the low 
marsh grass. 

**Now,’”’ whispered the Deputy Sher- 
iff, and, as his gun eracked,.the big 
drake leader turned over and came down 
like a plummet. And then the fusilade 
broke and one of the following trio 
staggered and caught himself, stag- 
gered again, and then came down near a 
patch of flaming dodder four score 
yards away, turning over and over. 

We retrieved the two birds. 
ran for the hogsheads. The Deputy 
Sheriff on the far side scrambled along 


the little grassy wall that bordered the 


Then we 


pond and kept in the sweet water. Of 
a sudden he gave a jump and disap- 
peared completely. Ile was in his hogs- 
head. The Scribe and Blondy hurriedly 
set the decoys in the shallow water and 
then they, too, disappeared. 
Down in his hogshead, a 
‘ainy sky 
Seribe. 


pateh of 
the 
He heard the gusts of wind 


above him, erouched 
eatch in the inatted Bermuda grass that 
covered the little dyke between the salt 
marsh and pond, and his were 
getting dim from the driving rain and 
the strain of watching. And then of a 
sudden he heard the magical ‘‘swish- 


eyes 


swish’’ of wings. A low whistle came, 
muffled by the driving mist, from the 
direction of the Deputy Sheriff. 

Birds were coming in—were almost 
of their 
and 


over the pond by the ‘‘swish’’ 
Still the 


only allowed his eyes to move, search- 


wings. Seribe crouched 
ing the patch of mist-filled sky that 
And then of 
a sudden he saw them at the far end of 
the pond, three sprigtail, and they were 
swinging straight toward the decoys, 


was his without twisting. 


warily cocking their heads from side to 
side, looking for danger. 
Three whistles came from the Deputy 
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Sheriff’s hogshead, and then the origin 
of the whistles rose, like a phantom in 
the mist, apparently out of the ground, 








THE DEPUTY SHERIFF AND THE LITTLE 


DYKE 


and the ducks soared on beating wings. 


Crack! eraeck!—erack! erack; and the 


lower one pileched to the pond with a 


dull splash, and the second bird stag- 


gered and sailed down at a tangent, 


striking the water thirty vards away. 

Hardly had the echoes been smoth- 
ered by the moist wind when the Seribe 
saw, low down in his bit of sky, a quar- 
ter of a mile over the grassy marsh, a 
least, 


band of spoonbills, a score at 


beating their way erratically across the 
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wind. He gave a warning whistle. On 
eame the ducks, with the carelesseness 
of spoonbills, straight for the stools. 
When a half dozen of the foremost had 
their wings set and their legs out for 
lighting the Seribe’s gun _ spoke, 
and two turned over and 
struck amongst the decoys, their 
feet kicking spasmodieally in the 
air. And then there were ducks north, 
east, west, south, twisting and soaring, 
beating their way toward safety. And, 
until the last bird was out of reach, the 


one, 


whistle. And then we all saw them, a 
great band of teal, fifty, sixty, mayhap 
a hundred, swinging their way across the 
marsh with ali the irregularities of a 
wisp of snipe. 

Twice they appeared to alight, once 
beyond a curve in a winding slough, 
then in a shallow high tide overflow 
pond, only to arise once and again and 
to swing onward with renewed speed. 
And always they drew nearer Blondy, 
and the Seribe, and the Deputy Sheriff 
peering over the edges of their sunken 











“THE SCRIBE TAKES AN ACTION PICTURE OF THE DEPUTY AND FEATHERS.” 


air was rent by the sharp reports of the 
guns. Five birds were down, and the 
rest of the flock coming together, disap- 
peared in the distance. 

We watched them until they were 
gone and then Blondy killed a cripple 
that was flapping slowly in circles on 
the surface of the pond. To make the 
shot he had climbed out of his hogshead 
and from his vantage point he spied 
something that caused him to quickly dis- 
appear again and give a low, warning 


hogsheads. Of a sudden the leaders in 
the flock saw the freshwater pond and 
the decoys bobbing on the ripples. 
Straight they led the band, straight to- 
ward the apparently peaceful resting 
place. But ihere were keen eyes in the 
flock and the compact ball of birds 
bursted into many rocketing individu- 
als just as the gunners rose to fire. 
Whistling wings were everywhere. The 
guns cracked, once, twice, together, and 
then again. A soaring teal directly 
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over Blondy came down with a thud in- 
to the salt grass outside the pond. The 
Deputy Sheriff had another bird on the 
pond. And then the teal were gone, 
swinging down wind like feathered can- 
non balls. : 

We were stupefied. A good many 
shots had been fired and only two birds 
were down. ‘The best band of the day 
had swung in and the poorest shooting 
had resulted. 

‘*Not too good!’’ shouted Blondy. 

And then there were a few moments 
of quiet on the pond. It was getting 
perceptibly greyer—the sun was setting 
out somewhere beyond the rain wall. 
The muffled sound of Feather’s gun 
eame through the wind and mist from 
the direction of the tidal slough. He was 
apparently finding the rail. We could 
hear the other guns occasionally. It was 
the lull before the birds poured in in the 


evening flight, and for ten minutes there 
was not a wing beat over the pond. 
The first bird to again draw our fire 


was a little ruddy duck. Where he 
eame from we didn’t know, but he was 
exceeding the speed limit when he 
topped the low pond wall. The Scribe 
missed him, the Deputy missed him, and 
then Blondy rolled him over and over 
along the surface of the water. He was 
the advance guard of the real evening 
flight. A few moments later three 
widgeon dropped in, and none of them 
left; then two sprig; and after them a 
band of six speonbills. 

Then the air appeared to be full of 
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swinging, circling ducks. They dropped 
down to the pond out of the misty sky, 
they winged their way in over the low 
levee—teal, widgeon, sprigtail and 
spoonbill mostly they were. 

The Seribe’s gun band got hot to the 
touch. The firing was almost continu- 
ous. Two crippled birds were flapping 
on the pond, and three dead sprig were 
bobbing on the ripples in front of 
Blondy’s hogshead. A band of six 
spoonbills swung past the Deputy and 
two dropped to a single shot. A sin- 
gle teal winged his frightened way the 
length of the pond absolutely un- 
touched. 

The firing kept up furiously for a 
few moments, with more and more 
misses as the light failed. And then 
there was a shout from the Deputy 
Sheriff’s hogshead. 

‘“Time’s up.’’ 

The sun, which had not appeared all 
day, was legally half an hour set, and 
the birds that were still swinging into 
the pond were safe. 

We had been killing cripples for the 
last half score minutes and the wind 
had drifted the birds all to one edge of 
the pond. We started retrieving, and 
when we were done and had made our 
way back to the duck shack and the 
grateful warmth of the fire, we counted 
the birds—over two limits, sixty-five 
ducks. 

‘‘Not too bad,’’ said Blondy, as he 
looked at two plump teal on one of the 
strings. 





“PRESSING THE GUN HARD AGAINST 


THE 


TREE, I SIGHTED ALONG THE BARREL.” 


WILD TURKEYS 


B. F. MACK 


fortune to be born in 
Northern Ohio before the ax and fire 
had devastated the forest, and while 
game of all kinds found there was 
abundant. Deer often mingled and fed 
with the sheep. Pheasants and quail 
were quite plentiful in and about the 
new plantations; the woods were filled 


It was my 


with gray and black squirrels, while 
‘ecoons lived in the hollows of the old 
trees. 

1 


But the real, thrilling pastime to a 
boy with a rifle was to pursue the alert 
and sagacious wild turkey. How well I 
remember my first lesson and success 
when a boy of 15. It was almost dark 
one evening in the fall when father re- 
turned from the corn field and reported 
having seen a large flock of turkeys in 
the woods just outside the field. He 
said they would roost somewhere nearby 
and that if I would get up before day- 


o 
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light and go down there I might get a 
shot. I was thrilled with emotion. 

The old gun was brought down and 
cleaned, the flint adjusted and it was 
loaded and laid in readiness in the forks 
where it was kept above the door. I 
slept but little, and the night seemed, oh, 
so long. Finally mother, who had agreed 
to call me, appeared at the stair door 
and ealled, ‘‘Bub.’’ I was quick to ans- 
wer, and she said, ‘‘It is time to go after 
your turkeys.’’ I soon got into my 
clothes, went out and tied the dog, lest 
he follow me, and got the gun, amid 
words of caution from father and moth- 
er, with my heart seemingly in my 
throat. 

Just. as the first streak of light ap- 
peared in the east I wended my way 
along the fence, down through the pas- 
ture to the corn field, crossing it on tip- 
toe to the woods on the opposite side, 
where the turkeys had been seen. 

A gap was open in the fence, through 
which we hauled wood, and with the 
stealth of an Indian I was soon among 
the trees. It was yet too dark to dis- 
tinguish objects at any distance. An 
awful stillness pervaded all nature; not 
a leaf moved, and naught was to be 
heard save the beating of my own heart. 
I waited with every nerve strained. 

Slowly the light advanced. 
into every tree, but nothing met my ex- 
Finally something fell a 


I peered 


cited vision. 
little way out in the woods. 

Had a squirrel awakened and started 
for his breakfast, or had a ’eoon, just 
returning to his den, brushed a piece of 
bark off a tree, or thrown down a bro- 
ken .imb? ‘There is no effect without a 
eause. The effect was perceptible; the 
cause may have been a turkey moving 
on his perch. 

Slowly and cautiously, with strained 


eyes; I moved from tree to tree, taking 
eare that no stick should snap beneath 
my tread. Again, something fell a few 
rods to my right. An elm tree with 
branching limbs stood there, and I felt 
sure that the object had fallen from its 
branches. The 
which obstructed my view. 

But at last the trembling of a limb 
rustled the and I located the 
spot. A step or two brought me be- 


leaves were still on, 


leaves, 


hind a tree from which the view was 
better. Yes, there was something there. 
I knew from the dark bulk that nothing 
but a turkey would be likely to fill that 
space, 

Imagine a boy of fifteen with a long, 
heavy, flint-loeck rifle, 
with every nerve trembling with excite- 


old-fashioned 


ment, bringing the gun up to rest 
against a tree, and you will have a pie- 
ture true to life as it appeared on that 
the 
turkey, but could not catch the sights. 
With all of my anxiety I concluded to 


wait a little longer, to get just a little 


memorable morning. I could see 


more light. 

But my wait was cut short. 
the tree a 
flapped its wings, and sailed away a 
hundred yards to the ground. No time 

I cocked the gun and, 


From the 


opposite side of turkey 


was to be lost. 
pressing it hard against the tree, sight- 
ed along the barrel the best I could, 
and pulled tlie trigger. 

A flash, a report, a commotion among 
the leaves, and with a thud, a turkey hit 
the ground. I yelled like an Indian on 
the warpath. 
flutter I was bearing it homeward. My 
brother, without a hat, had at the re- 
port of the gun, started on the run to 
Father and mother were at 


Before it had ceased to 


meet me. 
the orchard fence adjoining the pasture, 
and a happy boy never met his parents 
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with greater joy than was mine on that 
morning, 

The turkey was a fine young gobbler 
weighing fifteen pounds. After this I 
teased father to have the gun changed to 
a eap-lock. This he did, having also 
about a foot cut off the length. This 
done, it was at that time a modern gun, 
and a good one, as many a deer, ’coon, 
squirrel, pheasant and other game could 
testify. 
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one I ever killed was brought down one 
morning after my brother and I had 
spent the night at a ’coon tree. We 
were just about to shoot the ’ecoon, when 
we heard the gobble of a turkey not 
far away. I had my brother secure the 
dog while I went in search of the tur- 
key. It was just fairly daylight, and I 
had not gone far, when I heard him 
again, which gave me a clue to his lo- 
eation. As the sun made its first ap- 





“ONE CARRYING A BIG ’'COON AND GUN, THE OTHER AN UNCOMMON BIG TURKEY.” 


As this is a turkey story, however, I 
shall not interrupt their peaceful 
dreams by ealling them up. Turkeys, 
while plentiful, were wild, and it re- 
quired not a little sagacity on the part 
of the hunter to successfully stalk them. 
The early morning was the best time, 
soon after they have left their roost, and 
while they are seeking their breakfast, as 
they seem less alert then. The largest 


pearance I saw one fly onto a fence, 
over which there was a grove of beech 
trees. I surmised they were after beech 
nuts, and making a circle I struck the 
fence some distance from the spot where 
I expected to find them, and then 
cautiously worked my way along it till 
opposite them. Sure enough, there they 
were, on a little embankment, scratching 
away among the leaves in search of 
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nuts. There were just ten of them, led 
by an immense gobbler who kept his 
head up and seemed to be on the look- 
out. The distance was somewhat over a 
hundred yards, and as they turned over 
the leaves, and disported themselves in 
the sunshine, their coats glistened like 
silver. It really seemed a shame to take 
their innocent lives. But the destruc- 
tive tendency in man always finds an 
excuse for its exercise by pleading his 
own necessities, and the further fact 
that the Creator has given him the ani- 
mal world for his own subsistence and 
pleasure. 

With, perhaps, this instinct in the 
lead, and when the old gobbler, appre- 
hending no danger near, at last dropped 
his head among the leaves and proceeded 
to satiate his hunger, the rifle, with 
muzzle resting on a rail of the fence, 
the breech against the shoulder of a boy, 
was discharged. Nine turkeys ran and 
flew away for safety, but their leader 
had ceased to seek safety in flight. That 
morning two tired boys reached home af- 
ter a walk of two miles, one carrying a 
big ’ecoon and gun, the other an uncom- 
mon big turkey. 

Returning from school one evening we 
crossed the trail of a dozen or more tur- 
keys, made in the new-fallen snow. In 
those days education was not compul- 
sory and tardiness was not punishable. 
Seeing these turkey tracks meant per- 
haps a half day out of school. Father 
was a believer in education, which in 
those days in our country was embraced 
in the three Rs. He was usually leni- 
ent, however, and when he saw us be- 
fore the fireplace in the evening, mold- 
ing bullets, and learned what was up, 
he merely said, ‘‘You had better be in 
school.’’ The next morning was cold; 
the snow was drifting under a light 
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wind, and we were apprehensive that the 
tracks might be covered. But in the 
heavy timber it was different, and we 
were able to follow them quite readily. 

At last we found where they had 
roosted, and knew they could not be far 
away. 

They were traveling toward an open- 
ing where a cleaning had been made, 
a cabin and log barn erected, but the 
eabin had burned, and a man had the 
place of about five acres in corn, and 
had hauled the stalks into the barn 
where he could husk it during the win- 
ter. We tracked them to where they 
crossed the open lot toward the barn, 
and believed they were in the barn feed- 
ing on corn. The door leading to the 
barn was on the opposite side, and if 
we approached from the side on which 
we then were, and they should be in the 
barn, as we hoped they were, they could 
see us, as the logs were quite open be- 
tween, and would escape. 

To avoid this we made a detour and 
approached the barn from the opposite 
side, where an old straw stack afforded 
us a hiding. Peering over the straw we 
saw that some of them were in the barn 
and some on the outside. To make a 
sally with a view to securing those in 
the barn might have resulted in the loss 
of all, as those on the outside taking 
fright would have caused those in the 
barn to escape before we could reach the 
door. We planned that I shoot one 
standing in the doorway and then. to 
make a sally and secure as many as we 
eould of those inside. This I did, and 
no sooner was the rifle-crack heard than 
my brother, who was fleet of foot, ran 
for the barn. The fluttering of the one 
I had shot seemed to paralyze those in. 
side, and instead of trying to escapu 
through the door, flew up onto some 
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poles forming the loft, and two of them 
escaped through a hole made to put hay 
in before I could climb up the logs and 
secure it, while Joe guarded the door. 
The We had 
two turkeys enclosed. not 
leave the door, nor I the hole in the loft, 
and the the 
ground, All do was to tire 


excitement was intense. 


Joe dared 


gun, unloaded, lay on 
we could 
them out. 

Sometimes they were up on the loft, 


and then down among the fodder below. 


“ee 
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dispatched the other one. 

Well, we got to school that afternoon, 
where our story created not a little ex- 
citement. Two of the birds we gave 
and the other one was 
served on our own table. 

This story of the turkeys in the barn 
reminds me of another barn episode 
when quail figured in the fray. 

I was rabbit hunting, and coming to 
an old frame barn filled with fodder, 
and seeing the tracks where a covey of 


to neighbors 





“PEERING OVER THE STRAW, WE 
exhausted, and 
the fodder, and 
tried to hide themselves. 


Finally they became 
stuek their heads in 
I got down, 
and picked up the gun, when Joe said, 
‘*Let us take them alive.’’ I agreed and 


caught the first one almost hidden in 
the fodder. 
that the other one threatened to again 
fly to the loft. 


wrench, while Joe with an old pitehfork 


But it put up such a fight 


I gave its neck a death 


SOME OF 


SAW THAT 
SOME OUTSIDE.” 


THEM WERE IN THE BARN AND 
quail had gone in under the door, I took 
a board and struck the door a_ blow, 
which flushed them, and they alighted 
on the plates, and beams throughout the 
building. I had a single-barrel, muzzle 
loading shotgun, and getting inside, 
opened the battle. They were so fright- 
ened that they scareely moved and I 
continued to load and shoot as long as I 


could see a bird. How many I killed I 


- 
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I secured fourteen. but as 
they fell among the corn-stalks, and hay 
I evidently did not find all of them. 
After the excitement, and I had time 
to think, I realized the danger of firing 


cannot say. 


the barn. I was wadding with paper and 
had cften seen it flame on the ground 
when discharged from the gun. Had 
this oceurred among the fodder my joy 
But 
good luck favored me, and no harm was 
done, except to the birds. 

Asking pardon for this digression I 
will return to the turkeys and tell how 
we trapped them. 
back in the woods where oak and beech 
trees grew, and this was a favorite feed- 
ing ground in the fall when the acorns 
and beech nuts were on the ground. On 
the slope of this ridge we dug a trench, 


might have been turned to sorrow. 


There was a ridge 


gradually deepening it until it was two 
feet deep, and then sloped it upward to 
the surface again. It was made about 
three feet wide. We then took fence rails 
about eleven feet long and built a square 
pen, one side of which crossed the trench 
at the deepest place. This pen was built 
five or six feet high and covered with 
rails or poles, laid close enough so that 
a turkey could not fly out, but far 
enough apart to admit abundance of 
light.. We raked the leaves away around 
the pen, scattered shelled corn about, 
and put a train of it along the bottom 
of the trench and into the pen. 

The turkeys finding the corn would 
follow this trench, picking it up until 
they would reach the surface in the pen. 
As soon as they had picked up all the 
corn or were satiated, they would natur- 
ally look up, and finding themselves en- 
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closed, would run about in the pen al- 


ways looking up, rarely escaping by way 
of the trench. 
The first year after we built our trap 


we did not get aturkey. The corn would 
disappear, both outside and in the trap, 
but for this we gave eredit to the squir- 
rels. 

The next fall the mast was abundant 
and turkeys plentiful. Our school path 
passed within easy sight of the trap, and 
one evening on returning from school we 
That 
fall and winter we caught sixteen, ex- 


discovered a turkey in the trap. 


cept in two instances, when we got two 
each time. They were caught singly. 
But those days of sport have passed 
away. The pioneers who fought and 
conquered the forest have laid down the 
ax and sleep beneath the soil they re- 
claimed. The gobble of the wild turkey 
and the barking of the gray squirrel no 
longer falls upon the huntsman’s ear. 
The old landmarks have been obliterated. 
The swamps and swales and ponds in 
which, in the stillness and dead of night, 
we used to hear the splash of the water 
and the musie of old Bruno’s voice as 
he pursued the erafty ring-tail, have 
been drained, and fields of wheat and 
corn and clover have taken their places. 
We are in 


the midst of the new. Memory goes back 


The old has passed away. 


through the mist of years, and as i re- 
eall again and again the joyous days in 
nature’s forests and under nature’s 
stars, when I once more see with mem. 
ory’s eye the fleeing deer or the flying 
turkey or hear the baying of the hound. 
I wonder if I shall ever reach a heaven 


more dear. 





THE JUNIOR’S FIRST GOOSE 


MAJOR CHARLES S. MOODY 


What a halo of romance clings about 
the memory of the first of everything in 
our lives! How well we recall the happy 
day when we were first inducted into 
trousers; what proud steps we made to 
the country school that day when we 
were permitted to wear shoes in sum- 
mer time. Ah, how tenderly I recall my 
first sweetheart. She was only nine at 
that time, and I a year older. She lived 
just across from our farm and we were 
schoolmates. Her parents had only re- 
cently moved into the neighborhood and 
I formed her acquaintance in the man- 
ner of school children the world over. I 
think it was by tweaking her pigtail 
braids when the teacher’s back was 
turned while we stood in a row on the 
schoolhouse floor reciting the spelling 
lesson. No matter how it was we became 
fast friends and I allowed it to be gen- 
erally understood in our family that 
some day Cecelia and I were to be mar- 
ried. The wedding never took place, but 
there are times when the lights are dim 
at evening and I sit musing over my 
pipe that I recall with fondest recollec- 
tion the bright black eyes and raven 
tresses of the little maid whom I 
squired with such gallantry that time 
now long in the past. 

Then my first deer. I shall never 
cease to relate to my long-suffering 
friends the killing of that monster buck. 
It may be mine to listen to the applause 
of listening people; the purple of au- 
thority may some time rest upon my hon- 
ored shoulders; but never again will I 
feel the same glad thrill of exultation as 
on that mo.n years ago, with none but 
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the snow-laden pines for audience, I slew 
my first deer. 

Already I hear in fancy the reader 
say, ‘‘ Well, what in blazes is that long- 
winded Gothic-built disciple of Aescula- 
pius driving at anyhow? What has all 
this preamble got to do with killing a 
goose ?’’ 

Nothing whatever, my sportsman 
friend, yet if you chance to be gifted 
with just a little imagination you will 
know that little things sometimes start a 
flood of memories, and as you sit and 
watch their drifting tide you live over 
again the happiest moments of your 
life. I love sometimes to let my mind 
wander back along the savannahs of the 
past and pick out bright spots where to 
linger for a space and forget the present 
world and its cares. God help you if 
you have no such memories to return to. 

It may be that you have no son with 
whom to go hunting. If not let me loan 
you mine for a short time, and permit 
you to enjoy the companionship of a 
noble, free spirit, untrammeled by the 
cords and meshes of convention. Per- 
haps you do have a son, but never al- 
low him to accompany you on your 
hunts. If so, you are depriving your 
self of one of the greatest joys of life. I 
had as soon think of going to my din- 
ner without my boy as going hunting 
without him. I esteem it the greatest 
privilege of my life that I may have my 
boy for a chum. I hold it the greatest 
blessing the good God has bestowed upon 
me that my boy feels himself free to be 
my companion and shooting partner. I 
know fathers who cannot abide the com- 
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panionship of their sons. I shudder to 
think of the misery of those parents 
when they grow old. 

But enough of sermonizing. We start- 
ed out to kill a goose and the goose 
must be killed. It was a very import- 
ant goose we killed for it was the boy’s 
first. One might say the killing of that 
goose was purely an accident. For we 
were not on goose killing intent. No, it 
was far less noble. game. 

It was autmun. The time morning; 
early, before the sun had scattered the 
mists of night. The lake lay like a great 
sheet of lead in the murky morning twi- 
light. The dark hills seemed to crowd 
up and shoulder away the fog that lay a 
heavy blanket over the water and half- 
way up the rugged sides of the hills. Off 
in the East a faint glow shone, so faint 
that only the trained eye could detect it. 
The creak of the oars as we pulled out 


into the gloom sounded unnaturally loud 
and harsh. Soon we were lost in the 


mist. The shores faded from sight, the 
town sank back into the gloom from 
whence it came, and we were alone on 
the water. Two miles of a steady pull 
and the headlands of the bay rose out of 
the darkness. The faint fingers of light 
that had streaked the East grew longer 
and broader as the sun on his daily 
round came nearer to horizon line. Now 
we began to startle flocks of sleeping 
ducks from their repose. They rose 
with startled whirr and went winging 
away to the feeding grounds. We turned 
into the bay and rowed silently and 
slowly toward the shore. Soon the keel 
grated on the bottom and we tumbled 
out, each shouldering his burden of de- 
coys. Near the shore lay a_half-sub- 
merged log around which we had erect- 
ed a blind of green willow. This was 
our objective point. 
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By the time the decoys were out and 
ourselves securely hidden behind the 
leafy screen the day awoke and the 
ducks began to come in. First a flock 
of green-winged teal, meteors with 
wings, came careening down toward us, 
barely free of the water. I watched the 
glistening eyes of the youngster as the 
swift-winged little fellows came. Then 
they saw the decoys and swerved like a 
flash of light and wheeled directly over. 
I saw the lad’s gun leap into place, 
heard the report, but alas, no duck fell. 

He looked at me in amaze. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you shoot ?’’ he-asked. ‘‘Weren’t 
they close enough ?’’ 

‘**Yes, my lad, they were close enough 
all right, but I just wanted to see how 
you would perform.”’ 

‘*Well, I guess I performed all right. 
You didn’t see any of them drop, did 
you?’’ 

I had to confess that either my eye- 
sight was at fault or none of them 
dropped. 

‘‘What was the matter?’’ he asked, 
‘*Didn’t I shoot right?’’ 

‘*You shot too far behind them.’’ I 
replied. ‘‘The teal duck is a few 
shades faster than chain lightning. 
When you want to hit one you must 
shoot where you expect him to be in a 
couples of minutes. For where you ex- 
pect him to be at that time is where he 
will be when your shot gets there. In 
other words you must hold away in 
front of him.’’ 

While I was telling him this a small 
bunch of blue bills came around to in- 
vestigate the flock of wooden ducks sit- 
ting so calmly beside the old log. As I 
threw my gun into line and picked off 
the leader I cast a glance in the direc- 
tion of the boy. I saw him swing his 
gun well to the lead and Jet drive. No 
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duck fell to the charge. Another look of 


amazement mingled with considerable 
disgust, came over his face. 

‘‘Now, ean you tell me why I didn’t 
hit one?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Very easily, my lad. You shot too 
far in front.’’ 

‘‘Here. Before you told me that I 
shot too far behind. Now you tell me 
I shot too far in front. I guess you 
want to kill all these ducks yourself.’’ 

‘Not at all. 


you relative values. 


I am simply teaching 
While the blue bill 
is no ox wagon when it comes to getting 
through space, he*is about twice as slow 
as the teal. In the one ease you shot be- 
hind for the teal were moving very fast; 
in this case you shot in front for the 
birds were moving at far less speed, and 
you ealeulated on teal speed when you 
were shooting at blue bills.’’ 

“Oh, I see.’ 

We sat for several minutes watching 
the ducks arriving in other parts of the 
bay. Then a long black line appeared 
rounding the point at the entrance to 
the bay. The boy discovered it as soon 
The manner of flight and the 
conformation of the flock warned me 
that a bunch of canvasback, the first of 
the season, were coming. 


‘*Gee! 


as I did. 


Look at that,’’ the boy ex- 

‘*What kind are they?’’ 
Now, I wanted the boy to kill one of 

them so I may be pardoned for an- 


elaimed., 


swering him, ‘‘blue bills.’’ 

On they came, the long neck of the 
leader in front, his 
head turning from side to side looking 
for a feeding ground. I placed the eall 
uttered a 


stretched well out 


to my lips and few notes. 
The leader heard, turned his head, saw 
the decoys and wheeled, followed by the 
bunch. 


entire As they wheeled in I 


arose and ealled to the lad, ‘‘now.’’ 
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He went at it like a veteran. I heard 
the bark of his repeater and saw his duck 
fall before I ever threw up my gun. By 
the time the flock was out of range four 
of them lay kicking on the water, two 
for each. I patted the lad on the shoul- 
der. He could not restrain his impatience 
but sallied out to retrieve the game. As 
he brought them back his face wore a 
puzzled expression. He lay the trophies 
down on the log and earefully inspected 
each. Finally he looked up and said: 

‘“‘T don’t see any blue bills, and these 
are a half bigger than the others. ’’ 

Then a bright thought struck him. He 
waded out onee more and recovered the 
dead blue bill. This he brought and lay 
beside the others. 
apparent. 


The difference was 


‘‘T must confess that I prevaricated’ 
to you a little. I told you those were 
blue bills because I wanted you to kill 
one. I thought if I told you they were 
canvasback you would be flustrated and 
probably miss. The canvasback flies at 
about the same rate of speed as the blue 
bill, so I knew if you held right you 
would get one.’’ 

He reached up and placed his arm 
about my neck in his boyish way and 
said, ‘‘Say, your the best old dad a fel- 
low ever had.’’ 

The praise was a little extravagant, 
but it made me feel good all the same. 

One morning on the lake is very much 
like. every other morning. The ducks 
come by fits and starts and the day wore 
on, the sun rising higher and driving be- 
fore him the morning mists. The water 
shimmered and crinkled in the breeze, 
the fish began to leap out by the channel 
and the morning flight was about over. 
I waited a short time for any straggler 
that might chance to come in. We were 
about to gather up the decoys and go 
back to the boat moored some 300 yards 
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away, when [ heard coming up over the 
still water: 

‘***Honk. Honk. Honk. Her-onk. Her- 
onk.’’ . 

My eyes swept the lake in every direc- 
tion. Off toward the western point I 
made out a small black dot which grew 
gradually larger. In a few minutes the 
outlines of three Canada geese were sil- 
houetted against the blue sky. They were 
winging their way leisurely toward the 
shore and if they kept on would pass 
directly over us not thirty yards high. 
I whispered to the boy to crouch down 
and suited my actions to the advice. 

Breathless we watched the 
birds grow larger and larger as they kept 
directly on their course. Soon we could 
see the grey breasts and white collars as 
the trio came close. When they were 
right over us, I nudged the boy to 
shoot. He sprang up, leveled his gun, 


moving 


and the leader came fluttering down to 
strike the water with a splash. So in- 
terested was I in his performance that 
The two 
remaining birds were half behind me. I 
swung half around and poured in a shot 
that winged my bird but at the same 
time the recoil of the charge knocked 
me over the log on my back into ten 
inches of especially cold water. The 
sporting blood of a long line of fron- 


I almost forgot my own gun. 


tier ancestry was up in the lad. He 
did not tarry to extricate his immediate 
parental ancestor out of his present dif- 


=e 
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fieulty but charged like a wild Indian 
out upon the fluttering goose. I strug- 
gled into a sitting posture on the log 
in time to see him seize the bird by the 
neck and swing it several times around 
his head yelling lke a Comanche. 
During this time the wounded goose was 
making for shore as fast as his webbed 
feet and crippled wings would permit 
him. I yelled to the .boy to shoot him 
only to find that the raseal had lain his 
gun on the log when he went after his 
kill. I followed that goose through a 
mile and half of mud and water before 
I ever got close enough to finish my 
work. I had killed several geese before 
but never one that afforded me so much 
strenuous exercise. 

It was worth a mine to see the boy 
kill town. It 
worth years of privation to hear him tell 
the other boys exactly how it happened, 
and regret that he had not killed the 


earry his through was 


other. 

Now you ean see why I rambled oft 
and told things that 
nothing to do with killing that goose. 
It was that my memory got busy and I 
just had to tell about things that hail 
made me happy when I, too, was young, 


you about had 


before I had killed my first goose. 

Next to being young again yourselves, 
the most divine pleasure is to have a 
healthy boy and enjoy seeing him be 


young, and enter into the enjoyment of 


his triumphs. 








THE DAYS ONE REMEMBERS 


HENRY PUNCH 


Jivery village has its fisherman 
Frm the East to the West and from the 
Noi th to the South, no matter how far 
removed from the streams and _ lakes, 
some man in each town boasts that he 
is a fisher. He is generaly a good-na- 
tured, care-free man who loves to roam 
and lead the simple life and in spite of 
the general opinion I think he comes 
nearer to the secret of life than most of 
the financially successful in the commer- 
cial world. 

Our town is no exception; it has its 
fisherman and for years as I watched 
him pass the window of our office with 
his old pipe in his mouth and generally 
with a pole over one shoulder in the 
summer, I marked him down as a fail- 
ure in spite of the smile that was always 
ready to break forth in his contenance. 
I figured that he was a lazy, over-grown 
youth. I was partially right in my 
analysis but I was wrong in a larger 
part. Bill was an over-grown youth; he 
was not lazy. He lived—I did no more. 
He enjoyed life—I enjoyed the hurry 
of life. 

It did not take long for me to alter 
my judgment in Bill’s case and since 
the oceasion I have lived better than I 
did before. I had not known Bill ex- 
cept for a speaking acquaintance until 
one evening last week when I stopped 
at the store on my way home to supper. 
Some one told a fish story to excite 
Bill’s envy, but Bill was not an envious 
man. He listened to the story with all 
good grace and after it was told he 
shrugged his shoulders in mock con- 
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tempt. ‘‘That’s nothing,’’ retorted Bill. 
‘‘T got a bite the other day and after 
letting the old boy play awhile, I pulled 
out an eight-pound smoked sturgeon’’ 

Everyone laughed—the joke was ou 
the grocer and he apologized by wishing 
Bill good luck on the morrow. 

That hot, old office must have 
worked indirectly on my thinking ma- 
chine for before I knew it I had asked: 
‘“‘Are you going fishing tomorrow, 
Bill?”’ 

‘*Sure!’’ he answered. 
go along?’’ 

I had never fished; I thought it foor- 
ish, but the novelty of the thing attract- 
ed me just then and I promised to go. 

Bill furnished the paraphernalia and 
we went to a stream about two miles out 
of town. We earried nothing but our 
lunch-baskets, two rigged poles, and our 
pipes. ‘‘We’ll fish for bass,’’ Bill had 
said. ‘‘They’re sporty fish and they’re 
right in season.’’ We walked, of course. 
‘‘There is no use fishing if you don’t 
walk,’’ was Bill’s philosophical answer 
to my questions as to transportation. 

On the north side of the stream, a 
meadow furnished an open field for 
landing. On the south side of the stream 
e perpendicular cliff, covered with ivy, 
wild grape, ar-d honey-suckle, rose to the 
height of about thirty feet In the shad- 
ow of the cliff, in the darkened water, 
the dry tops of large rocks projected 
above the water in nature’s arrange- 
ment. A short distance above us the 
shallow water rippled over its rocky 
bed. 


‘‘Won’t you 
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‘It’s a fine place’’—Bill answered 
my questioning look. 

I grew enthusiastic; I felt like a new 
man. The walk put new blood in my 
veins and I could not wait for Bill, who 
was lighting his pipe. I cast my spoon- 
hook near one of the large rocks and be- 
gan to draw in. 

Something struck my hook. My reel 
began to sing as the fish cut through the 
water. I did not think; I could not 
think until my reel stopped unwinding ; 
then I reeled in and Janded my catch. 

My eyes opened to their limit when I 
realized that I had landed a three- 
pound bass. I looked at Bill but no sign 
of surprise showed in his face; he just 
smiled. 

‘‘She’s a nice one!’’ he declared. 
‘*You aint half bad at fishing!”’ 

I east again and landed one that 
Again 
and again I cast near the rocks to get a 
strike almost every time. 

After landing several I looked up 
stream to see Bill walking along the 
bank with his pole over his shoulder I 
eould not understand why he did not 
fish. I called to him: ‘‘Come and fish, 
Bill.”’ 

‘‘T am,”’ he replied and went on up 
the stream. 

I forgot that he was around and I 
forgot that I was hungry until he 
ealled: ‘‘Come to dinner, Doc.’’ 

I turned about to see him with a stick 
in each hand bending over a bed of 
coals. Our lunch was spread near by 
on our napkins. ‘‘What are you do- 
ing?’’ I asked him. 

‘Come over and see,’’ he replied. 

I laid my pole on the bank and went 
over to find Bill cooking fish. He had 
cleaned and seasoned them—he was now 
cooking them over a bed of coals. He 


weighed a pound and a half. 
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had a fish on each stick and they were 
browning nicely. 

I never ate a better meal. The lunch- 
eon was good—but those fish, I never 
tasted such flavor in my whole life. I 
ate until I was uncomfortable; I blamed 
my stomach because I could not eat 
more. 

**IT could have baked them,’’ Bill re- 
ferred to the fish, ‘‘but I did not have 
the right seasoning along.’’ 

My face showed the doubt I felt—Bill 
noticed. 

‘*You leave the skin on—you season 
and baste them close and bake them in 
clay. The skin comes off with the 
clay.’’ 

I had always prided myself on my 
knowledge. I didn’t know anything. 

I lit my pipe and went back to my 
pole—Bill started up stream. ‘‘Some- 
times they don’t strike good right after 
dinner,’’ he encouraged me. 

They did keep me interested that aft- 
ernoon, however, and all too soon I was 
interrupted by Bill declaring that it 
was four o’clock. 

I had twenty-seven fine fish, weigh- 
ing from one to three and a half 
pounds. I don’t think Bill’s line ever 
touched the water. 

Bill earried the fish and I walked be- 
hind, proud as a pea-fowl, feasting my 
eyes on the string. 

“Did you enjoy yourself, Doe?’’ 
asked Bill when we reached my house. 

**Enjoy myself,’’ I eried. ‘‘I never 
spent a day so pleasantly in all my 
life!’’ 

*“‘The next time we go we’ll bake 
them,’’ declared Bill. 

He wouldn’t take any of the fish. 
“‘IT am going tomorrow,’’ was his ex- 
cuse, and I may be selfish but I was 
glad to accept. 

I was tired; I never was so tired but 
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I felt physical joy. My blood pulsed 
life. I enjoyed my supper 
I smiled at the thought of 


with new 
and my bed. 
the morrow. 

‘‘How many did Bill eatch?’’ my wife 
asked. 

‘‘None!’’ I answered truthfully. ‘‘I 
eaught them all,’’ and I enjoyed the 
pride that shone in my wife’s face. 

*‘T thought he was a fisherman!”’ she 
ridiculed. 
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‘‘He is a Wal- 
commercial 


‘*He is,’’ I defended. 
ton fisherman—I am a 
fisher-man.”’ 

‘is 6 
laughed at my comparison. 

‘*You ean go along the next time,’’ I 
‘*We’ll have baked 


good ecombination,’’ she 


promised her. 
fish.’’ 

‘I apologize’’—she was jubilant and 
she gave me a good hug and—well, she 
is going along in a few days. 























Compliments of Harry Packard 


ISN’T THAT 


BEAUTY? 

















AN ANTLERED MONARCH 


ADDISON NEIL CLARK 


‘* Too-00-00-ee-ee-00 !”’ 

A big bull elk whistled on the moun- 
tain side above camp, from the nearness 
of the sound not more than two hundred 
yards above my tent. I raised on one 
elbow—startled out of a sound sleep— 
and listened. In five minutes, perhaps, 
I heard it again; and straining my ears 
I heard the answering eall from far 
across the canon to the eastward—so far 
off as just to reach me, ‘‘thin and clear’’ 
like the bugle in Tennyson’s song. 

We were camped upon the slopes of a 
shoulder of Dunraven Peak, in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, building the Mount 
Washburn road. It was late in Septem- 
ber, and the elk were mating—‘‘run- 
ming’’, we call it in that country—but 
never had we heard the bulls ealling 
their challenges so close to our camp. 

It was a raw, wet night, near to freez- 
ing and heavy with a mixture of rain 


and soggy snow. It looked like the salu- 


tation of the equinoctial storm. The 
camp at large had ‘‘turned in’’ early, 


with audible growlings and cursings at 
the weather. Probably the last man into 
his blankets, usually myself, had been 
asleep for an hour when Sir Antlers 
yodeled his defiance out into the mid- 
night silences of Dunraven Peak. 

The whistle of a bull elk at night is 
one cf the eyriest, most indescribable 
sounds of the wild country. Those of 
my readers who may have heard it will 
agree as to the inadequacy of the pen in 
conveying an idea of it. It is really a 


bellow, but high in pitch, rising and fall- 
ing with something in it of that which 
characterizes the Alpine yodel. 


A met- 





allie timbre, as of a brazen-throated bu- 
gle, adds to its weirdness. 


I finally turned over and went to 


sleep, as our visitor had _ evidently 
gone up the mountains again from 


the The 
next morning, however, he was the main 


faintness of succeeding ealls. 


topic of discussion in the mess tent, 


for many others in camp had _ been 
awakened, 

The storm continued and a blanket of 
wet cloud hung about the peaks and 
down almost to the elevation of the 
camp. The upper reach of the road was 
blanketed with snow and swathed in a 
eloud bank, and work was out of the 
question—particularly with surveying 
instruments. 

I was determined to get a glimpse of 
the herd which must have been the fol- 
lowing of our bold nocturnal aller. 
And as even my high-booted rodmen de- 
elared the wet slush too much for them, 
I had the expedition en solitaire—which 
was precisely what I wanted. 

The cloud still hung low. 
it tore in fragments in the tops of the 
‘*bull pines’? about my tent. And to 
see more than a hundred yards up Dun- 
‘aven’s slopes was impossible. It galled 
me to be unable to use my camera, but 


Masses of 


naturally photographs were out of the 
question. 

I struck out alone, hazarding my di- 
rection towards a basin to the northwest 
of camp, and over the peak’s shoulder, 


It began snowing again. 


as a possible rendezvous for Sir Antler’s 
herd. 

Plow, plow, plow I went up a steep 
climb of fifteen per cent, kicking slush 
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ten feet ahead of me and clear over the 
tops of my knee boots. I found tracks 
—hbig bull tracks—so I knew I had haz- 
arded aright. And to follow the tracks 
was to find sooner or later the big fam- 
ily of our late guest. 
Over the mountain’s 
tracks went. 


shoulder the 
So over the shoulder went 
I—wet to the waist, but eager. I ex- 
pected to find the elk in the basin, a full 
half mile farther, and plowed along with 
my head bent against a nipping wind. 

A snort brought my head up and me 
to an alert stop. Two hundred and fifty 
feet ahead of me, with a magnificent 
head held high in the air, stood the finest 
bull I have ever seen—proudly insouci- 
antly defiant, eyeing me with a look that 
held more of scorn than of curiosity. 
- And behind him stood, in innumerable 
attitudes but all with big, brown, startled 
eyes on me, a herd of cows in numbers 
which attested the prowess of their 
splendid leader. 

A rise in the low-hanging clouds and 
a consequent lull in the snowstorm ex- 
posed the distant side of a natural 
‘“‘park’’ devoid of timber, on the edge 
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of which I was standing. And- in that 
mountain park were more elk than I had 
ever seen or ever expect to see again. 

But I did not count them—then. I 
was too busy staring their lordly leader 
out of countenance and wondering just 
what he would do. I estimated, without 
turning my head, the distance to a tree 
which looked scalable; for I had been 
‘*treed’’ by a Yellowstone elk four years 
previous. 

Sir Antlers stood like a statue. So 
did I. I thought it an hour. It was 
really about four minutes. 

The herd stood as immovable as did 
we. I shall never forget that picture. 
Half a thousand elk cut in bronze could 
not have stood more silent nor motion- 
less. Sir Antlers knew that he was a 
protected elk as well as did I. ‘He knew 
that I carried no firearms. And I was 
glad that I did not. And at the end of 


his four-minute hour of haughty inspec- 
tion he gave his six-foot. antlers a toss 
and, with his head yet in the air, stalked 
regally through his herd which parted 
to let him pass and fell in silently and 
slowly behind him. 








Photo by N. W. Frost 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—A very intelligent 
writer for July “Outer’s Book,” reviewing 
the subject of long-distance revolver shoot- 
ing as it has appeared in a serial discussion 
in Outdoor Life and elsewhere, directs pub- 
lic attention to what he terms unfair criti- 
cism made by “Arms and the Man” and, 
among other things, says: 

“With this unimpeachable evidence as to 
the capabilities of the short gun for long- 
range work available, it is almost incredible 
that any gun editor, supposedly familiar 
with every type of hand arm, should chal- 
lenge, or hold up to ridicule, the report of a 
reputable shooting club such as the Louis- 
ville Rifle and Revolver Club is known to 
be. * * o* 

“Basing our opinion on the information at 
hand, we cannot avoid the conviction that 
the long-range short-gun shooters of the Pe- 
wee Valley have ‘slipped one over’ on the 
gallant general.” 

The shooting public is clearly of the opin- 
ion that the A. and M. editor has failed to 
approach the subject with a spirit of fair- 
play and a show of intelligence naturally 
expected from a would-be moulder of public 
opinion and a self-confessed technical ex- 
pert on ballistic subjects. 

“I have been,” writes the A. and M. edi- 
tor, “since the beginning, a member of the 
Committee of Experts for Testing National 
Match Ammunition, and [ suppose outside 
of the ordnance department and manufac- 
turers of ammunition I have had a larger 
experience extending over many years than 
any man in the country in observing am- 
munition possibilities.” 

Here, an expert (according to his own 
statement) has availed himself of the ad- 
vantages of “being also an editor and pub- 
lisher to attack the statements of a repu- 


Altsheler Hurls a Broadside at the Author of “Hot Air Shooting” 





table shooting organization and declined to 
print replies in their defense till they had 
won recognition and commendation through 
the medium of an enterprising contempo- 
rary. 

Here is a letter addressed to “Arms and 
the Man” which we believe was incumbent 
on its editor to publish in response to biased 
criticism, and we feel sure the shuoters of 
the country will be interested to read what 
Dr. Wathen has to say on a widely-fiscussed 
subject. Its reproduction here is no breach 
of journalistic etiquette, as it was intended 
for publication and so states. The letter 
follows: 

Louisville, Ky., June 15, 1911. 


Dear Sir:—I write this in reply to an 
article in your magazine of June 8, 1911, 
entitled ‘‘Hot-Air Shooting.” I am one of 
the oldest subscribers to your magazine in 
Kentucky, my subscription dating from the 
days when it was called “Shooting and Fish- 
ing;” I am also, as are the members of the 
Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club, a mem- 
ber of the U.S.R.A. and the N.R.A., and 
feel that [ am at least entitled to the privi- 
lege of having my communication published. 
It seems rather strange that a man in your 
position should condemn the statement of 
shooters when the facts are substantiated 
by reliable witnesses and especially so since 
you are in a position in Washington to test 
the accuracy of these revolvers when shot 
in government machine-rests. This should 
not be a matter of theory or a matter of 
personal integrity, but should be something 
capable of scientific demonstration devoid 
of prejudice. It seems strange that you 
should expect four or more men from Ken- 
tucky to make a trip to Washington for a 
demonstration for your personal satisfaction 
when one man—namely, yourself—could at 
much less expense and loss of time make 
the trip to Kentucky. I quite assure you 
that the weather conditions in this state 
will be as good as you can find in the city 
of Washington and our hospitality will not 
be lacking. In this state, where the sun 
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shines brightly, where we also manufac- 
ture a very invigorating drink which, dear 
General, I am quite sure you would enjoy, 
I believe this test could be made to your 
entire satisfaction. I would suggest that, 
as Captain Hardy and many others have 
demonstrated the possibility of this 300-yard 
shooting, that you bet your small cash first. 
In sporting circles your $500 even bet would 
be laughed at as betting even money against 
a record, where the odds should be at least 
ten to one. Do you suppose that Mr. Cross- 
man of St. Louis would be willing to go to 
Washington City and accept an even bet 
that he could not duplicate his world’s rec- 
ord with the revolver? I note that you 
speak of the Kentucky men using cartridges 
loaded with extra large load of black powder 
and [ am again surprised at your ignorance 
concerning these points, when it is generally 
understood by cartridge manufacturers that 
all the powder that can be loaded into the 
brass shell is pressed there and there is no 
such thing as extra heavy loads in these .38 
S. & W. cartridges. With smokeless powder 
the load could easily be increased, but not 
so with black powder. 

Hoping that this brief note will change 
your attitude and cause you to be more lib- 
eral and fair-minded in your future editorial 
criticisms, [| remain, Yours very truly, 

JOHN R. WATHEN. 


We are aware that the public is not deeply 
interested in personal issues, and dismissing 
the question of unfairness as being more or 
less personal, we desire to enter public 
grounds and seek to ascertain what degree 
of technical knowledge or of practical infor- 
mation has been displayed by the A. and M. 
editor in this discussion, which, it is our 
wish, shall be conducted for the purpose of 
disseminating correct knowledge of the re- 
volver and its proper use and for stimulat- 
ing interest in the national sport. Only one 
individual, so far as we know, has accused 
us of giving out “hot air,’ of exaggeration 
or misrepresentation. 

It has passed into history that a purely 
incidental and informal statement appeared 
in Outdoor Life of December, 1910, that 
four Kentucky revolver shooters at a 300- 
yards turkey shoot at Pewee Valley, New 
Year, 1910, got a turkey out of “every four 
or five shots.” No account was given of the 
large number of shooters who missed getting 
turkeys and no statement was vouchsafed 
that the four shooters had ever done as 
well before or could repeat the feat.. The 
performance was published as something un- 
usual, but the participants had no idea that 
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others would accept it with incredulity, 
otherwise materials would have been saved 
for a more detailed statement. And as ques- 
tions were not raised till a year after the 
occurrence, it was not practicable to obtain 
more than general statements from a dozen 
or more witnesses and participants to the 
effect that the account was not exaggerated 
and these testimonials were published in 
Outdoor Life. 

The A. and M, editor, carrying experience 
as a ballistic expert with editorial authority, 
denounced the Outdoor Life account as be- 
ing “hot air” and “absurd,” notably for the 
following reason: “But so far as sighting 
is concerned the size is not a factor, because 
the shooter must overhold so much that the 
target would be out of sight anywav,” quot- 
ing from the first A. and M. diatribe. This 
in connection with our statement that we 
were using the regular factory adjustable 
rear U sight. We have observed no attempt 
on the part of the A. and M. editor ta ex- 
plain this, the chief basis, apparently, of his 
original “expert” criticism. 

Again, quoting the same A. and M. article: 
“If the man or men able to make one hit 
out of five shots on a turkey at 300 yards 
with a .38 or .44-caliber revolver, using the 
regular factory sights, will only permit us 
to star him or them, we can make his or 
their eternal fortune and our own, because 
no other hand arm user who ever lived could 
hold a candle to such experts.” 

Since our publication great national in- 
terest has been aroused in long-range revol- 
ver shooting and the following named, 
shooting for records, have scored one out 
of five or better on the shadow turkey: Cap- 
tain A. H. Hardy, Sergeant Arthur Smith 
and J. H. Parry, at Denver; Gus Peret of 
Oregon, Carl Engelhardt and William I. 
Morton, at Louisville, Ky.; Ashley A. Haines, 
Jay Haines, Adolph Topperwein and others. 

We have not heard of these gentlemen re- 
ceiving confirmation of the A. and M. edi- 
tor’s offer to star them through the country 
for the purpose of reaping a mutual fortune, 
although it is pretty generally conceded that 
the foregoing named gentlemen have accom- 
plished the feat which the A. and M. éditor 
pronounced “absurd” and impossible, and 
we predict the list of possibles ‘will increase 
as the interest in the work broadens and 
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develops under the encouragement of liberal 
and intelligent writers on the subject. We 
would not intimate that this offer was not 
made in perfect good faith. 

But to be fair, we must state that the A. 
and M. editor does not now admit that the 
foregoing have accomplished the “impossi- 
ble.” Listen, quoting from June A. and M.: 
“By the way, it might be said that silhou- 
ettes of turkeys, while presenting no larger 
mark for a bullet, are yet a more easy mark 
to aim at than a live and moving turkey.” 

This we believe demonstrates clearly to 
the public that it is absolutely futile to at- 
tempt to conduct an instructive discussion 
on shooting topics with the A. and M. editor, 
who after apparently abandoning the con- 
tention that the shooter must “overhold” the 
stationary mark, has fulminated a _high- 
power-flat-trajectory challenge for a match 
at moving turkeys! The Kentuckians were 
gratified to learn at one time that some peo- 
ple regarded them as winners at 300-yard 
revolver shooting at quiet turkeys. Since it 
is proposed to shoot revolvers at moving 
turkeys at 300 yards they ask to be excused 
from participation. There are a few wing 
shots in our club, but their practice is con- 
fined chiefly to short distances with scatter- 
guns. They do not hope ever to be able to 
hit moving turkeys with revolvers at a dis- 
tance of 300 yards other than accidentally! 

To impeach the report of the Pewee Val- 
ley event, the A. and M. editor has pub- 
lished the announcement of an offer to de- 
fray the expenses of a trip to Washington 
of its four successful participants, who are 
to forfeit $500 if they fail to duplicate their 
record, which happened to be the best of a 
considerable bunch of shooters at 2 time 
when atmospheric conditions were favorable 
and the turkeys large. 

Not only are the inferences drawn from 
this offer refreshing, but the proposition is 
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comical to a degree. It is like betting even 
money that Crossman could not repeat his 
“possible” 100 or that the winner of the 
Grand Prize in the Mexican lottery could 
not win it again. Would the editor select 
the “small fry” brood of turkey and ginger 
them up to keep them moving, in addition 
to requiring the shooter to overhold his 
mark? Is that sport, or fair-play, or a bur- 
lesque, or both? 

Really, if the A. and M. editor is desirous 
of acquiring some general information about 
revolvers and special knowledge of the ad- 
justable rear U sight and wishes ty witness 
an exhibition turkey shoot at live turkeys 
(quiescent and not moving or flying) with 
revolvers at 300 yards, rear sight adjustable, 
not fixed, he is hereby cordially invited to 
come to Kentucky in season. The Louis- 
ville Rifle and Revolver Club offers to give 
a shoot for his special benefit where there 
will be no legal interference and at much 
less trouble and expense than would be in- 
curred in a four-man excursion to Washing- 
ton, as he suggests, with a $500 side forfeit. 

The A. and M. editor says he touched off 
quite an explosion. That is true and, ac- 
cording to the printed opinions of such high 
authorities as Haines, Hardy, Topperwein, 
Smith, Wathen, Hendricks, Peret, the edi- 
tor of Outdoor Life, the Outer’s Book, the 
Associated Press and other individuels and 
publications, the A. and M. editoriai bomb 
was projected from the breech instead of the 
muzzle and the “expert” gunner is in a con- 
dition—which we will leave to the reader’s 
mind to picture. 

Asking your pardon, dear editor, for occu- 
pying so much of your valuable space, we 
are sincerely, 

BRENT ALTSHELER, 
FRED KELLER, 
H. W. MATTMILLER, 

Members Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club. 


The Best Deer Rifle 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


Which one of the many makes, models 
and calibers of rifles now on the market can 
be said to be the best for deer shooting and 
one be certain of making an absolutely true 
statement? Answer: I don’t know, and, to 


be perfectly plain, I doubt very much if 
there is any one who does, and for various 
reasons; first, there is no man living who 
can always place his bullet exactly where 
he wants it when shooting at deer under 
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average conditions. There are so many rea- 
sons why the most expert of shots would 
fail to do so that it is unnecessary to go into 
this phase of the question more fully. Then 
there are times when deer shot in the same 
place at same range with same guns loaded 
with cartridge having same charge of pow- 
der and lead, act so differently. The 
one that fell at the crack of the rifle, never 
stirring after the bullet passed through its 
heart, may be an entirely different experi- 
ence from what the hunter will have with 
another shot with the same gun, under ex- 
actly similar circumstances, for this deer 
may run a hundred yards—perhaps farther 
—before it can properly be called venison. 
We all know that heart shots at any game 
cannot always be depended on to stop any 
game instantly, let the gun be a .22 or a 
.405, and the game ranging in size and vi- 
tality from a coyote to a grizzly. Therefore, 
it will be at once acknowledged that, even 
if deer could be struck in the heart every 
shot fired by the hunter, many of them— 
three-fourths, I think, would be a conserva- 
tive estimate—would fail to go down to stay 
down for keeps. 

But how about deer shot in other parts of 
the body? Supposing a bullet strikes the 
brain, neck or spinal column? These shots 
will, of course, put the deer down and out 
instantly. But struck nearly anywhere else 
with any gun of any weight or caliber that 
any sane man would be found carrying into 
a deer country, there is nothing certain 
that a deer will be “anchored to the spot,” 
as one maker puts it in advertising his prod- 
uct, when connecting with the bullet, re- 
gardless of type, velocity or energy devel- 
oped. A_ shoulder shot, provided both 
shoulders were broken, would, of course, be 
an entirely different proposition, but the 
bullet that passes through the paunch, the 
hips, the entire length of the body, from a 
shoulder quartering back to the hips or 
from a hip ranging forward to the shoul- 
ders, is uncertain in immediately proving 
fatal, though the deer might eventually, and 
in most cases would, perhaps, be secured. 
The amount of good meat wasted, however, 
by the hip or quartering shots, if the deer 
was struck by bullets of the .405 class, as 
some are advocating for deer, is anything 
but pleasant to contemplate. 
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There were men, and plenty of them, of 
the old muzzle-loading days, who killed 
more deer with muzzle-loading rifles than 
some of us have ever seen, and I will ven- 
ture the assertion that many of these old 
rifles, in addition to being slow to load, de- 
veloped less power than a .32-20 black pow- 
der cartridge! Don’t understand me as ad- 
vocating a return to the muzzle-loader, nor 
as considering the .32-20 rifle as sufficiently 
powerful for deer shooting generally, for I 
am putting up no such argument. I do 
think, however, and fully believe I am right 
in so thinking, that when it comes to ex- 
pressing an opinion as to what constitutes 
the best deer rifle many go to extremes 
when they advocate rifles exceeding greatly 
in power cartridges of the .30-30 class. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that to use anything 
more powerful than the .30-40 unnecessary 
and, from many points, undesirable. 

But in speaking of the splendid perform- 
ance of the men with the old muzzle-ldaders 
it might be well to state that part of their 
success with these rifles, when using them 
on deer, could be attributed to the fact that 
in those days deer were far more plentiful 
than now, as well as to the fact that more 
care was undoubtedly taken in placing the 
bullet than is now the case with the aver- 
age man who carries a high-power repeater 
into the deer country. He had but one 
shot to depend on and he knew if it wasn’t 
properly placed there’d be “nothing doing.” 
A little more care in this respect by the 
modern deer hunter and there would be far 
less ammunition needlessly wasted, less 
deer crippled, not to mention fewer men 
advocating for deer shooting rifles of the 
.405 class, though I am not losing sight of 
the statement that has already been made 
in this article that, regardless of where hit, 
or the size of bullet or type, some deer will 
not always go down instantly to stay down. 
Brain and neck shots, of course, excepted. 

In writing concerning the rifle best adapt- 
ed to deer shooting in the hands of the aver- 
age man, I am not ignorant of the fact that 
there are many advocating the most power- 
ful arms now on the American market for 
this work. Some of these men a few years 
ago were using for this purpose black 
powder rifles far less powerful than the 
smallest of our high-power rifles of today, 
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and were getting their deer quite regularly. 
A little later they were using rifles of the 
.30-30 class and spoke in glowing terms of 
the excellent results secured with them 
when used, not only on deer, but on larger 
game as well. Some of these men’s experi- 
ence in the big game field stopped right 
there, in other words, some of them have 
had no experience with any other rifles in 
deer shooting since, and yet today these 
same men, forgetting the success that at- 
tended them in the past when using rifles of 
moderate power, are now advocating more 
powerful rifles for deer. This is rather in- 
consistent, is it not? 

Did you ever stop to think that there are 
without doubt more rifles of the .30-30 class 
hanging on the walls of hunters’ cabins in 
the deer regions than of the more powerful 
brand? [I think this alone is pretty good 
proof that such rifles are admirably adapted 
for deer shooting, for men living in the 
deer districts should be pretty well qualified 
to select the tools best adapted for the 
work they were to be generally used for. 
Many shooters, who until made dissatisfied 
by being told, or reading articles in which 
the statements were made, that noth- 
ing but the most powerful rifles should be 
used for deer hunting, were perfectly suited 
with their former rifles, which, when dis- 
carded for the more powerful ones, looked 
better than ever to them when they, for 
the first time, perhaps, experienced the 
heavy recoil conducive to poor shooting, if 
one developes the flinching habit, and if one 
is not pretty thoroughly accustomed to such 
arms from almost constant practice, as in 
the case of the military shot, this is the re- 
sult usually to be expected. After an expe- 
rience of this kind these men have often 
went back to the less powerful rifles and 
are still using them, and many of them are 
getting their deer quite as regularly as are 
the men with the arm of from 16 to 28 foot- 
pounds recoil, and sausage-producing pro- 
pensities. For the largest gane, such as 
moose, grizzly—but that’s another story. 
This relates to deer and the arm that, to me, 
seems best suited for use on same in the 
_hands of the average man. 

In addition to the excessive recoil of 
these rifles, and so disagreeable to many, 
and the waste of meat following many of 
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the shots when striking an animal in some 
of the places that have been mentioned, the 
guns weigh more than most hunters care 
to carry when hunting game no larger than 
deer, while the ammunition is far more ex- 
pensive than the average man is ready to 
buy for practice work. Remember all these 
statements are merely my opinions. and 
made fully realizing that there are some 
ready to differ from me, and this, by the 
way, is their privilege. 

But what constitutes the best deer rifle? 
And, as at first stated, I don’t know, nor 
can any say positively, what such a rifle 
should be, but we can all express an opin- 
ion, and here is mine. In handing this out, 
however, it might be well to state that I am 
not considering small-bore rifles that may 
soon be produced, as seems almost certain, 
giving velocities approximating 3,000 feet 
per second, which, if made light and devoid 
of excess recoil would be certain to become 
favorites with not only deer hunters, but 
with big game shooters generally. Of the 
rifles now within reach shooting cartridges 
around the .30-30 for power, and well adapt- 
ed for deer shooting, one can take his 
choice from among the little carbines weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of 6 pounds, as well 
as the extra light models, up to the full 
length and regular weight rifies in same 
models. The carbines are as short as nearly 
any would want, but in the rifle models the 
barrels can be had in various lengths less 
than standard, and while some of us might 
like to see actions differing somewhat from 
any now within our reach to handle cart- 
ridges of the power being considered, it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that for deer shooting 
some of the rifles now made, or that the fac- 
tories will make differing from their adopted 
standard, can be had not far from the right 
weight, calibers, length, etc, If anything 
could be suggested to make deer hunting 
more interesting than at present it would be 
to ask for more deer—not necessarily more 
guns. 

The past two seasons [I have been using 
one of the regular stock Winchester .30-30 
carbines for deer, and while its record in 
my hands is not a remarkable one, it will 
show that in a country where most of the 
shooting averages well under 200 yards, 
such an arm is quite suitable for deer hunt- 
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ing where the hunting is mostly in brushy 
or thickly timbered districts for the most 
part, and the mountains are steep and high, 
and where a light, short, but effective arm is 
especially desirable. Of the nine deer killed 
with it but one was hit but twice, while 
there were no cripples. This one received 
the first bullet through both shoulders while 
walking at about 125 yards. He continued 
to walk, merely humping his back slightly, 
when the next bullet struck him within two 
or three inches of the first, when he went 
down as if lighting-struck. Of these nine 
deer, the nearest was about 50 yards, 
the next nearest about 75, while the 
rest ranged from 125 up to 200. With the 
exception of the one mentioned, all fell in- 
stantly at the report of the little gun. I 
have seen deer shot in the same places that 
some of these were, with larger and more 
powerful arms, that often run long distances 
before falling, which only goes to prove 
that different deer when similarly shot be- 
have differently. Most of the deer men- 
tioned were not badly mutilated, but the 
one at 75 yards, struck in the _ point 
of left shoulder and ranging back towards 
and out of right hip as he was running 
nearly toward me, was shot up in a way al- 
most unbelievable. I do not remember of 
having ever seen a deer mutilated or blood- 
shot more than this one was from a single 
bullet. 

One season, shooting a .25-35, my youngest 
brother accounted for six deer—all that he 
shot at—four of them being secured with 
one shot each, the other two receiving two 
each before being ready to pack out. He is 
now, and for several years past, has been 
using a .33. Not because he believes such 
a powerful rifle is absolutely necessary for 
deer, but principally due to the excellence 
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of the action. One of the first deer he 
killed with the .33 was struck either five or 
six times as it was running through a jack- 
pine flat pretty well besprinkled with brush. 
That deer was so badly shot up that very 
little additional work would have been re- 
quired to have converted it into first-class 
sausage. And yet it required those five or 
six shots to put it down for keeps. I re- 
member of several others he shot under 
similar conditions in which two and three 
bullets ripped through bone, flesh and 
sinew, the result making a most sickening 
sight, as compared to the others that fell 
to a single shot. And yet will anyone say 
that, because cases can be cited like the 
above, one must discard the .33 for a .405? 
Never! If I was to criticize the .33 at all it 
would be to say that it was too powerful 
for deer—too much of a meat spoiler, to be 
exact. Believing that no matter what or 
how powerful the gun may be that is used, 
that deer will sometimes fail to stop when 
hit; and also believing that some of the 
large caliber, high-power rifles often spoil 
far too much meat, I am still inclined to 
believe that if one selects a rifle of the 
.30-30 class, pays a little more attention to 
find a vital spot, that for deer hunting such 
rifle will give better satisfaction, usually, in 
average hands, than any other now in sight. 
I know that I lost several deer a few years 
ago that were pretty hard hit, due to my 
just shooting at the deer instead of shooting 
for some certain vital spot carried by that 
deer. While I have always regretted these 
deplorable incidents, I have never felt par- 
ticularly lonesome, as there are far too 
many with hard-luck stories of this kind to 
tell—provided they would tell them—with 
whom one can associate to ever feel that he 
is in a class by himself. 


Concerning the Colt Six-Gun 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Mr. W. H. Rhodes of Berkeley, Calif., asks 
on page 644 of the June issue of Outdoor 
Life a question that has puzzled many a 
man, especially in the West. Condensed 
and reworded his question is this: “I can 
take but one gun. [I want it small and light 
as possible, yet sure and strong enough to 


kill a bear if need be. What shall it be?” 
He refers to revolvers, by the way; shot- 
guns and rifles barred. His very sensible 
choice has centered down to three—the Lu- 
ger automatic, the Colts .44-40 and the Colts 
.45. Outdoor Life suggests either of the 
two last, and in this I agreed. Leave the 
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automatic at home. In time the automatic 
in all arms will be the gun of guns, natural- 
ly; but today it is still an experiment to a 
more or less extent, except in the machine 
gun for military purposes and at the target. 
The automatic gun tod.y is about where the 
old ’73 model Winchesters were compared 
to the old reliable Sharps. Today the sin- 
gle-shot is laid aside, and the repeater holds 
the field forever. The automatic will repeat 
this history, but the automatic is still in the 
making. 

Now as to the Colt .44 or the .45? Also 
as to the length of barrel and the model, 
side-swing or old-fashioned frontier action. 
Right here we kick out the old-fashioned, 
round-handled Colts, the only poor weapon 
the Colts people ever made, and now out 
of the market. This leaves us the old Colts 
single-action, and the new model Colts side- 
swing cylinder model. The choice between 
the two models depends much on the size of 
Mr. Rhodes’ hand, as the single-action has 
a small stock and the new double-action 
model has a large saw-handle stock. 

And right here let me caution Mr. Rhodes 
not to choose any gun, least of all a re- 
volver, empty. The double-action empty at- 
tracts one, but when in actual use with 
heavy loads the single-action will be found 
to be the quicker and better gun. As a 
gun for Mr. Rhodes’ purpose, hunting and 
not military, need not be reloaded quickly, 
the side-swing cylinder on the new model 
amounts to little. On a battle field this 
feature is valuable, but not for the ordinary 
six-gun needs in the hills. In fact, the old 
Westerner used only five cartridges in his 
six-chambered cylinder, keeping the other 
empty for safety. And that was in Indian 
and bad-man days, too. I suggest that Mr. 
Rhodes adopt the same custom for reasons 
soon to be given. 

Personally, if I were Mr. Rhodes, I would 
take a .45, single-action, blued Colts, with a 
2-pound trigger pull and target sights and a 
4%-inch barrel (measured from the cylinder, 
i.e., the end of the barrel just even with the 
extractor) as the best all-round, most power- 
ful, reliable, accurate gun he can buy. The 
.44 is practically as good, and is perhaps a bit 
more accurate, as the bullet flys a little 
faster and hence flatter, thus making the 
judging of distance a trifle easier. But the 
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.44 bullet is not so powerful as the .45 (the 
catalogue foot-pound figures are inaccurate), 
and the .44 gun itself is somewhat heavier 
than the .45, due to more metal in the bar- 
rel. 

As for shocking power, etc., the flat nose 
of the .44 compared to the round or pointed 
nose of the .45, all this is largely moon- 
shine in a revolver bullet. The difference 
is so slight, I believe, that it need not be 
considered. In a heavy rifle, with plenty of 
power to spare from penetration to shock- 
ing effect, the flat nose bullet is worth con- 
sidering, of course, or the expanding bul- 
let; but in a revolver we must first con- 
sider penetration. I am speaking now of 
large game, like deer or bear or mountain 
lion, not of human beings. Against a man 
shocking power is important to down him 
instantly so he cannot fight back, and a 
second counts very much at times, but Mr. 
Rhodes is not, as [I understand it, contem- 
plating turning man-killer, so this part of 
the matter may be passed over here. I 
might add, however, that the most deadly 
bullet from a revolver against a man is a 
.45-260-grain with the end split into four 
prongs with a knife back to the shell. But 
that is only for close range. 

Mr. Rhodes wants a gun easy to carry, 
sure to protect him, and one that he can 
probably get a deer, or even a bear from a 
safe position, up to 300 yards. The 7%- 
inch barrel is, of course, the most accu- 
rate, but is also the most inconvenient. It 
is much in the way, and looks much like a 
stove pipe at times, The 4%-inch barrel is 
long enough and can be swung under a 
coat-tail or slipped into one’s hip pocket. 
The 5%-inch barrel is a good compromise. 
The difference in power is practically noth- 
ing. I have a 3-inch barrel that shoots 
through just as much wood as my 5%%-inch 
barrel, both .45 single-action Colts. I once 
tested out a 2-inch barrel against a 7%- 
inch barrel, both .45 single-action Colts and 
with black powder, and the loss of penetra- 
tion in dry pine wood was only % inch 
against the 2-inch barrel. That is, the 2- 
inch barrel shot with fully 90 per cent of 
the power that the 7%-inch barrel did. I 
lost only 10 per cent in power in cutting off 
5% inches of barrel. One was a sawed-off 
pocket gun, the other a long holster gun, so 
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I concluded that the loss of power, prob- 
ably about 5 per cent, between the 714-inch 
barrel and the 4%-inch barrel was more 
than made up by the much greater conve- 
nience of the shorter gun, and its lighter 
weight. Hence my choice of the 4%-inch 
barrel for practical knocking around in the 
hills. For expert work the 7%-inch barrel 
is the more accurate, of course, say about 
10 per cent above the shorter barrel. But 
Mr. Rhodes is looking for a practical com- 
promise all around, and the largest degree 
of light weight, accuracy, power and conve- 
nience is found in the .45 single-action, 4%- 
inch barrel, side ejector. The recoil is 
practically the same. 

Here is another point that will shock a 
true gun-lover to death, but it is worth con- 
sidering: One can use the .44 cartridge 
in the .45 if one has to, but one cannot use 
anything but the .44 in the .44. Also in 
the .45 one can use several size of loads, 
but this is a bad practice. Stick to the one 
load, the one gun, the one sight and the 
one trigger-pull. Then in time you can hit 
something, maybe kill it, but to be changing 
loads, trigger pulls, sights, etc., will spoil 
any man but an expert shooting every day. 
I have shot .45-70-405 cartridges out of a .50- 
caliber old Springfield, and although it was 
like throwing a club at a rabbit it was bet- 
ter than no gun at all. It leaded up the 
gun a good deal, but so far as I can see it 
did not hurt it any, The same with my .45 
Colts that hangs on the wall above my bed 
in this very room. I’ve shot many a .44-40 
out of it, but without harm. Now here is 
one thing in favor of the .44: one can get 
shot cartridges for it, but one can do the 
same, I believe, for the .45. At least such 
used to be the case; and shot cartridges 
will kill turtle doves, cottontails and other 
meat for the frying pan very nicely; but I 
would suggest that Mr. Rhodes stretch 
things a bit and take along a single-shot .22 
pistol for such things if there are many to 
be had, I merely mention all this more as 
a side issue than anything else, for if Mr. 
Rhodes is sensible, as I said before, he will 
stick to one gun, one sight, one load and 
one trigger-pull. 

Another thing, the belt and holster. This 
is as truly a part of the gun as are the 
cartridges. If one is going horseback, is 
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to ride most of the time, then a heavy sole 
leather holster is the best, and a heavy belt, 
about four inches wide, made of soft calf 
skin folded double. A single fold will cause 
the stitches that hold the cartridge loops 
soon to wear through, and that reduces the 
belt to a mere strap in no time. So have 
the cartridge belt double in any case, no 
matter how light the leather lining. 

But a great heavy belt full of heavy cart- 
ridges (forty or more) and a heavy holster 
are not needed on foot where every ounce 
counts, especially when the day is hot or 
the hills are steep. I suggest the heavy 
double belt and the heavy sole leather hol- 
ster to go with the gun by all means. It 
is a good place to keep the cartridges, and 
to protect the gun when packing, or to use 
on horseback. 

But for foot work add a light belt of 
thin, light leather with, say; a dozen loops, 
and a light leather holster. This will re- 
duce the weight several pounds;’in some 
cases almost one-half. A .45 single-action 
gun, 4% inches long, in such a belt and 
holster, with a dozen cartridges, will weigh 
just about half what a 7%-inch barreled 
.44-40 gun would in a heavy double belt and 
sole leather holster with every loop full— 
about forty rounds. 

And a flap to this light holster will not 
be out of place, either. Our bad-man days 
are over, and Mr. Rhodes will probably not 
have occasion to grab for his trusty weapon 
to repel savages or bad men. He can af- 
ford to spare an occasional second to insure 
safety to his own person, and to the gun 
from being lost or getting wet and dusty. 
A gun in an open holster makes one uneasy 
if one falls down, or sits around resting, or 
such things. 

Now as to that empty chamber. The 
large hammer of the Colts makes it liable 
to accidental discharge at times, but this is 
easily avoided, thus: Put in five loaded 
cartridges and one empty shell. Drop the 
hammer between the loaded cartridges and 
the empty shell so that the gun will cock 
on the empty shell. That is, one has to 
cock the gun twice to fire it. Most acci- 
dents with a revolver come from not fol-’ 
lowing this ancient practice of the Old 
West. It is like carrying one’s Winchester 
with the barrel empty and the magazine 
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full, especially on horseback or over fallen 
timber. A man who will carry six cham- 
bers of his Colts full in an open holster on 
horseback is like a man who will carry a 
loaded rifle under his leg on the saddle. 
No need of it whatever, except in dime 
novels, and extremely liable to cause wid- 
ows. Any man who really needs the six 
shots can usually insert the extra one be- 
fore the war begins, or he had better take a 
rifle along and leave the six-gun at home. 
A Colts loaded as [I have suggested and 
in a covered holster is fully as safe as any 
hammerless safety gun ever invented. 

But all said and done, Mr. Rhodes will 
find that the sights and the triaser pull 
are of more importance on a revolver than 
a choice between some two models or some 
two cartridges. But whatever he chooses, 
be the gun long or short, heavy or light, .44 
or .45, single or doupble-action, once making 
his choice let him stick to it and learn his 
gun. 

“Beware of the man with one gun” was 
coined out of long experience and applies 
especially to the revolver. And as for the 
man who does not own a gun, I refer him 
to that verse in the Bible (Luke, I think) 
which reads: “And he that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment, and buy one.” 


A FEW COMMENTS ON ABOVE. 


It makes the writer feel good all over to 
read an article penned by such an interest- 
ing writer as he has always found Mr. 
Thomas to be, and particularly when he 
touches on a subject relating in any way 
to the old single-action Colt. There is just 
one thing, however, in which we view the 
“Old Reliable’ from _ slightly different 
points, and that is the matter of carrying 
this arm with but five instead of six cart- 
ridges in the chamber, as is practiced by 
Mr. Thomas and others, as he mentions, as 
a safety precaution. For something like 
thirty years the writer has been using this 
model Colts more or less, and in most of 
the calibers in which it is made, and, under 
the varying conditions under which they 
have been carried, not a single accident of 
any kind has yet been his to record. Usu- 
ally these revolvers have been carried in 
holsters of the Mexican pattern, but often, 
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in the shorter lengths, in the hip pocket, 
coat pocket, occasionally under the waist 
band of the trousers, or stowed away about 
the person in various other ways. He has 
seen men, with these guns on them, bucked 
from vicious bronchos, having also experi- 
enced this humiliation himself, as well as 
receiving severe falls, to roll down steep 
hill sides, to come up against a substantial 
boulder at the finish. Still no explosion, 
and’ in every instance the six chambers 
were loaded. And the writer has been car- 
rying these guns this way—six chambers 
full, but with the hammer resting in the 
safety-notch—all his life. The practice of 
having carried the hammer this way was 
adopted ten years before the advice con- 
tained in the manufacturer’s catalogue came 
to his notice. And this is the way Winches- 
ter and other hammer rifles have been car- 
ried—hammer in_ safety-notch—and with 
cartridge in chamber, and whether on foot 
or rifle in saddle scabbard under leg, the 
result has always been the same, that is, de- 
void of explosions. It doesn’t seem the 
proper way for the writer to have rifle 
chamber empty to a repeating rifle, under 
hunting conditions, depending on being able 
to throw a cartridge into barrel when it 
might be needed—in fact, it would look 
about as near the proper thing to him to 
carry a single-shot rifle empty to safeguard 
against accidents, in the expectations, of 
course, of being able to slip in a cartridge 
after game was sighted. 

And yet it is not calculated to create 
the impression that accidents could never 
happen with most hammer guns, even if the 
hammer was habitually carried in the 
safety-notch, as the manufacturers intended, 
for in some guns, especially in the S. A. 
Colt, with its very narrow trigger, prema- 
ture explosions might sometimes follow a 
heavy blow delivered to the hammer spur, 
as from a fall, for instance, in which event 
the safety-notch in hammer could be broken, 
but, from experience of the writer, the pos- 
sibility of accidents of this kind occurring 
seems extremely unlikely. 

It is noticed that Mr. Thomas mentions 
the .45 Colt as shooting a 260-grain bullet. 
Here is an opportunity for an interesting 
discussion. Something like twenty-five to 
thirty years ago it was always listed in all 
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the catalogues as weighing 260 grains, and 
this is the weight I have always supposed 
it to have been calculated for. So far as I 
can learn, most, if not all of the cartridge 
companies are now loading this cartridge 
with bullets weighing from 250 to 255 grains, 
while the Ideal moulds cast bullets for it of 
255 grains. Now why was this reduction 
(slight as it was) made? Gould speaks of 
the bullet in one place in his book as weigh- 
ing 260 grains, while in others as weighing 
250. In corresponding with the manufac- 
turers some time ago concerning this they 
seemed unable to recail any 26v-grain bullet 
ever having been used in the .45 Colt. And 
yet I am positive that this is the weight 
given for it years ago, and judging from 
Mr. Thomas’ more than interesting article, 
I imagine this is the weight he has had in 
mind for this cartridge, probably, for years. 

Now about the difference in power be- 
tween the .44-40 and .45 Colts. It all de- 
pends on how the cartridges are loaded. As 
loaded some years ago with black powder— 
full 40 grains—there is no doubt in my mind 
that the .45, in a revolver, was more power- 
ful than the .44-40, but, say, did it ever occur 
to any one that most, if not all of the fac- 
tories are now underloading the .45? Some 
of the loads for this gun as now turned out 
give but something like 5 inches or less 
penetration (in pine) in the same gun that 
with the load originally designed for it 
would give 8 or more. 

When Mr. Thomas speaks of belts and 
scabbards he gets me “going some.” I’m 
not intending more than touching a few of 
the “high points” on this subject this time, 
but later may inflict a bit of torture on the 
readers along these lines. Just now will 
say, though, that scabbards made from the 
best saddle skirting, and properly shaped, 
look particularly good to me. As for belts, 
Mr. Thomas is right; these should be made 
from light-weight calf skin and folded as he 
mentions to prevent stitches wearing. Like 
all other cranks, I have a few ideas all my 
own, and in order to put this into practical 
shape have wasted many a square foot of 
saddle skirting and calf skin, not to men- 
tion the hours, often stretching out to far 
after midnight, consumed in the doing. The 
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scabbards—but never mind scabbards now. 
The belt that to me seems perfect is of the 
folded sort, edges brought together at back 
of belt so that when buckled on the wearer 
it presents a seamless appearance. Really 
this makes a very neat appearing belt. 
More of this, however, later. 

(If all the belts and scabbards that I have 
been guilty of making—all or nearly all 
originally intended for myself—both good 
and bad—could be rounded up and stacked 
up in two piles, the few good ones in one 
and the many poor in the other, by com- 
parison the little one would resemble an 
ant hill and the large one Pike’s Peak. And, 
say, Mr. Thomas, if I had the big pile before 
me right at this moment, and it could be 
made to burn, how quickly I would touch a 
match to it! and if I did I’ll venture the 
opinion that the smoke arising thereform 
could be plainly seen even unto New York!) 

Just a word concerning the point Mr. 
Thomas has mentioned concerning the dis- 
agreeable weight of the heavy belt gun when 
being carried in the hills by the man on 
foot and the day one of the intensely hot 
ones. The writer has more than once em- 
phasized the fact that one of these revolvers 
on a belt, especially if many cartridges are 
carried in said belt, weighs heavily on a 
man long before night. Using light belt and 
holster and reducing the cartridge supply to 
a dozen or so, brings the weight down to 
something one can endure. If one really 
thinks, however, that he must have a belt 
full of cartridges, as often might be thought 
necessary on trips of considerable length, 
let him carry revolver in regular scabbard, 
suspended from right shoulder under left 
arm by light strap, with the cartridge belt 
(full, if you like) worn around the waist. 
By doing this one “distributes the agony” 
materially, and the weight, although the 
same as if gun was on belt, is felt but very 
little. 

In closing, I trust Mr, Thomas will not 
consider anything I may have written as an 
attempt to criticize, but that he will come 
often and supply the readers with more of 
his exceptionally interesting articles. We 
all enjoy them, that’s a cinche. , 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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Admires the Automatic Pistol 
By A. T. Ward. 


Within recent years the automatic pistol 
has commanded the attention of military and 
sporting men to such an extent that it 
threatens soon to supplant the revolver, both 
as a military and sporting arm—to say noth- 
ing of pocket use. The many advantages of 
this type of arm are so apparent that it is 
only a question of time before all nations 
adopt it as the regulation side arm for their 
armies. 

Weapons of the automatic type are pro- 
vided with one barrel, which contains the 
chamber for the cartridges, the latter being 
contained in a magazine one above the other. 
The pistols are so constructed that the force 
of recoil is employed to open the breech, ex- 
tract the empty cartridge, cock the pistol, re- 
load the chamber with the top cartridge from 
the magazine, and close the breech, leaving 
the pistol ready to fire on again pressing the 
trigger. All automatic pistols may be divided 
into several classes, according to their con- 
struction and operation, and the principles 
involved. A complete classification, with ex- 
amples of each type, is as follows: 

1. Pistols with mechanism not locked. 

(a) Those in which the bolt is merely 
pressed against the barrel by a recoil spring 
and recedes upon the weapon being dis- 
charged. 

Colt .25, .32, .380 calibres. 

Webley and Scott .25, .32 and .38 calibres. 

Bergmann, 1896. 

Clement and Pieper models. 

Schuboe, 1907. 

(b) Those in which the barrel, being under 
the pressure of a barrel spring, advances 
upon the discharge of the weapon. 

Mannlicher, model of 1894. 

Schwarzlose, model of 1909. 

2. Pistols in which the bolt is locked be- 
fore the discharge, and upon discharge the 
barrel and breech mechanism coupled to it 
recede a certain distance before the unlock- 
ing takes place. 

(a) Bolt mechanism with locks entering 
from below. 

Mauser, 180; Bayard, 1908; 

Mannlicher, 1896. 

(b) Bolt mechanism, the locking and un- 


locking of which are effected by the bolt or 
barrel swinging laterally, the bolt or barrel 
being provided with a locking lug. 

Bergmann, 1897; Knoble; Colt, .38 and .45 
calibre. 

(c) Bolt mechanism moved and locked by 
a jointed lever. 

Borchardt; Borchardt-Leuger. 

(d) Bolt mechanism moved and locked by 

a block swinging up and backward. 

Spandan, 1896. 

(e) Bolt mechanism locked by either rota- 
tion of barrel or of bolt. 

Mars, Roth-Sauer, .301 calibre. 

Savage, .32 and .45 calibres. 

3. Pistols with fixed barrel, and locked at 
the moment of discharge. 

Mannlicher, 1900. 

Every one of these pistols is operated 
either by the recoil or by the translation of 
the energy from the explosion of a cartridge 
in the chamber. Those pistols using recoil 
depend on: 

1. The tendency of the firearm to recoil to 
the rear in a straight line. 

2. The tendency of the barrel to rotate 
about its axis, due to the motion of the bul- 
let in the barrel. 

3. The tendency of the whole arm to rotate 
about its center of gravity. 

This latter principle has not been applied, 
as yet, to any automatic pistol. 

The numerous advantages of automatic 
pistols may be summed up as follows: 

1. Rapidity of fire, for as long as there 
are cartridges in the magazine all the firer 
has to do is to press the trigger. 

2. Rapidity of recharging. The magazine 
can be exchanged or refilled by means of a 
charger, more quickly than the chamber of 
a revolver can be loaded, cartridge by cart- 
ridge. 

3. Automatic pistols generally carry a 
greater number of cartridges than revolvers. 

4. There is no escape of gas between cham- 
ber and barrel, as there is in the revolver. 
This escape of gas lowers the velocity ana 
corrodes the adjacent parts. 

5. The shock of recoil is reduced, as the 
recoil is communicated to the hand through 
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the medium of springs, so that the recoil par- 
takes more of the nature of a push than a 
blow. A higher velocity can be employed in 
an automatic pistol than in a revolver, with- 
out inconvenience from excessive recoil. 

6. Automatic pistols are generally more 
compact than revolvers. 

At tne present time there are many varie- 
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ties of automatic pistols on the market— 
more so, in fact, than there are prominent 
makes of revolvers. This alone tends to show 
how popular the automatic type of weapon 
has become, and it will not be a matter of 
many years until the user of the revolver 
lays aside his weapon with other discarded 
and obsolete firearms—a relic, 


A New Type of Bullet 


By C. P. Watson. 


I was much interested in your article on 
bullets in the February issue, page No. 193. 
I agree with you on most points, but will 
say that after a long series of experiments 
with bullets, in the course of which I used 
about every kind that I could purchase, from 
the Hoxie to the full jacket, and made a 
dozen different kinds to boot, among them 
being the Ideal bullet, made with a soft nose, 
which you make mention of in your article 
and which struck me as it has you, with be- 
ing just what I was after, but alas, and 
likewise alack, I found that theory and prac- 
tice do not always jump together, and after 
infinite pains and efforts I had to aiscard 
the Ideal soft-point bullet. 

After my failure with the Ideal bullets I 
tried to make solid cast bullets of different 
alloys, but all were a failure; the softer they 
were the less velocity they would stand and 
the harder I made them the worse they were 
for game, penetrating cleanly and not shock- 
ing enough, so I finally made a bullet of an 
alloy of lead with tin enough to temper it, 
and make the jacket of wire, placing one of 
the wire jackets in the mould just before 
casting each bullet. In this way the jacket 
was cast integral with the body of the bul- 
let and absolutely prevented it parting com- 
pany unless the entire bullet was torn to 
pieces. 

This method called for but one mould and 
one could make their own bullets and make 
them hard for small game and not intended 
to tear, or soft, and intended to give the 
maximum shock with full charges behind 
them. These bullets I tried in various cali- 
bres of rifles and found them an unqualified 
success save in the case of the 6m-m Lee St. 
Pull, in which case, due I believe to the 


small diameter of the bullet and the ex- 
treme quick twist, togetaer with the length 
of the bullet, they would sometimes fly to 
pieces immediately on leaving the muzzle, 
but with this rifle I have had the regular 
factory jacketed bullet do the same thing. 

I enclose several bullets fired from the 
7 mm. Mauser rifle for your inspection and 
will say that they were fired with charges 
ranging from 10 grains of a mixed powder 
that I use for shotgun and composed of blac« 
powder, Dupont shotgun smokeless and W. 
A. L. & R. .30 calibre rifle powder, to 38 
grains of Dupont, 1908, military powder. The 
latter charge gives such high velocity_ that 
there is very little left of the bullets to re- 
cover, and by a paradox, apparently, the pen- 
etration is not so great as with the squib 
loads. 

This type of bullet does what you think 
impossible, that is, it works well at almos: 
any range using the full charge of powder, 
which can be run up to 38 grains, possibly 
heavier, but I prefer 36 grains, and find it 
all I need, as the bullet only weighs 150 
grains, as against the factory 175-grain bul- 
let for this rifle. The bullet at short range 
will fairly explode as far as the point is 
concerned, due to so much of it being ex- 
posed and being flat gn the point, but the base 
will always hold together much better than a 
factory bullet, as the wire will not strip back 
like a banana peel as they do, and hence 
you combine great shocking power with sat- 
isfactory penetration, and this holds true no 
matter what the range may be, as the soft- 
lead nose will always mushroom at all hunt- 
ing ranges and the base will hold together 
and penetrate to the maximum. 

You hear a great deal about the bugaboo 
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of metal fouling and that other bugaboo of 
the home-made cast bullet; fusion of the 
base. The wire-wound bullet avoids -.ae first 
as the bullet can and should be lubricated 
between the wires and the latter can be 
overcome by using a small pledget of raw 
cotton or wool in the neck of the shell when 
loading. This compresses when cartridge is 
fired and acts as a wad, and I find no trou- 
ble with fusion; at any rate the bullets fly 
true and with very high velocity, as they are 
25 grains lighter than factory bullets and 
fired with same or greater powder charge, 
with little or no increase in breech pressure. 
The bullets are so badly battered when fired 
into anything that I have been able to think 
of that I cannot tell whether there is fusion 
of the base or not, but neither do I care mucn 
as they are accurate and the rifle shows no 
sign of any trouble, so if it should be true 
(which I doubt) that the bases do fuse, what 
is the difference. 

My reason. for doubting fusion is that bul 
lets with deformed bases do not fly true any 
more than bullets with deformed noses, and 
I have been able to-group my shots at 150 
yards in a 2-inch circle, which is accurate 
enough that you will never miss your game. 
I am not advocating this bullet as the best 
for target work, as I am not a target shooter, 
but have done considerable hunting, from 
Alaska to Patagonia, and usually get my 
share of meat. 

In the bullets sent you, under separate 
cover, you will be able to note the gradua- 
tions in load very easily and consequent de- 
formation of the bullet from the unfired bul- 
let to that fired with 38 grains of 1908 mili- 
tary powder behind it; also a round plug 
of steel shot out of an axe blade, showing 
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that there was some velocity to these bul- 
lets, as the steel is tempered. This plug of 
steel was driven into a cedar post placed be- 
hind the axe to a depth of three inches, 
showing the energy was not all used in pene- 
trating the axe blade. 

The method of making these bullets is 
very simple, and if it is of any interest to 
the readers of your magazine who may be 
lovers of the rifle or pistol, I shall be glad 
to give full instructions for making and 
loading. The wire used may be either cop- 
per, German silver, brass or steel, with a 
tin coating, but, of course, all must be un- 
tempered, and annealed wires. The body of 
the bullet may be made of any lead-alloy the 
shooter fancies. I like about five parts of 
tin to forty of lead, but am not hide-bound 
in this respect, as I get results with most any 
old mixture, just so it is not too hard, that 
is, for big game, and for small game they 
cannot be too hard, as you don’t want them 
to tear. 

This bullet has the advantage over all 
others, that you can make it at home (1 
mean over all jacketed bullets), and it is 
both cheap and effective; requires but one 
mold and permits the use of almost any 
lead alioy one can lay hold of, from pure lead 
to pure babbit; do not lead or metal foul a 
rifle and permit as high velocity as the rifle 
will stand, and are accurate. 

I write this thinking it may enable some 
rifle crank, like myself (I know enthusiast 
sounds nicer, but a rose by any other name, 
etc.), to reload his own ammunition for any 
rifle, high or low power, from a squib load 
to shoot rabbits to the load of sufficient 
power to do business with a grizzly. 


The Hawkins Rifle 
By Abner S. Chase. 


“The Old Kentucky Rifle,” by Mr. Ed C. 
Hill, and “The Kentucky Rifle,” by Mr. Don 
McGuire, are both very interesting to me, as 
they send me back to the ’50s. My two first 
loves were Kentucky rifles, my first, a light 
rifle, being a present from my father when 
I was 14 years old. The caliber was 100 
round bullets to the pound, and if I shot a 
pigeon er prairie chicken in the body there 
was little but feathers left to carry home. 


As a consequence I learned to shoot every- 
thing in the head and became an expert shot. 
But, oh, the heart breaks, when I took it to 
a gunsmith in Sioux City to have a new tube 
fitted. He told me to come for it the next 
day, but when I went for it I found the 
shop locked and in the hands of the sheriff. 
I was on my way to Pike’s Peak (this was 
in May, 1859), so sent word to my father to 
look after it, but he never received the gun. 
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My second and greater love was a S. T. 
Hawkins rifle, 40 round buliets to the pound, 
and although I have owned and. shot Win- 
chester, Savage, Marlin, Stevens and Rem- 
ingtons, I remember my Hawkins with the 
greatest affection. With my Hawkins I 
killed all the different kinds of game that 
roamed over the prairies (in the ’60s) of 
Nebraska and Colorado, and the mountains 
from Long’s to Hahn’s Peak. I spent three 
falls and winters in Colorado—’59, ’60 anu 
63. 

And now as to the Hawkins rifle. I be- 
lieve the last Hawkins rifles were made in 
Denver. When I reached Denver, in ’59, S. 
T. Hawkins, an old white-haired man, had a 
shop on what I think was called Ferry street 
in Auraria. There were two towns then—Den- 
ver on the east side of Cherry Creek and 
Auraria on the west side. Hawkins’ shop was 
about a block south of Richard Wooton’s 
(Old Dick Wooton he was called) gambling 
saloon, where John Rucker killed Jack 
O’Neal. There was a large cottonwood tree 
in front of the saloon and Jack tried to put 
the tree between him and John, but he was 
too slow and John potted him. I presume 
the tree has been cut down, but it should 
be easy to locate where the old man’s shop 
stood with the aid of some of the old timers. 

(In answer to our letter acknowledging 
receipt of the above interesting communica- 
tion concerning the famous Hawkins rifles, 
Mr. Chase writes the following equally in- 
teresting letter.—Editor.) 

I did not expect you to publish what I 
wrote in my first letter, but desired only to 
call your attention to the fact, if you did 
not already know it, that S. T. Hawkins, 
the celebrated gunsmith, made his last guns 
in Denver, thinking you might want to men- 
tion same in articles concerning the old Ken- 
tucky rifles. Practically all the old hunters 
and trappers were armed with the Hawkins 
rifles, they believing them the peer of any 
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rifle then made, in fact, they believed them 
the best. 

In the ’50s and ’60s if a Colorado or New 
Mexican hunter or trapper wanted bear meat 
he shouldered his Hawkins rifle and went 
where he knew Mr. Bear lived. When ne 
found his bearship the hunter worked up to 
within 60 yards, or as much closer as he 
could get, and such confidence had he in 
himself and his gun with the one bullet, 
knowing the bullet would hit and hit with 
terrific force the spot the gun was pointed 
at, and knowing or believing he could hit 
the place aimed at, the hunter pressed the 
trigger as soon as that spot was found, but 
not before, and it was seldom a second bullet 
was necessary, or that the hunter had to step 
lively to keep out of the way of the bear. 

But the hunters of to-day, with their high- 
power magazine rifles begin shooting as soon 
as a bear is sighted, regardless of range, and 
continue the bombardment as long’ as the 
bear is in sight, filling the atmosphere full 
of holes where he disappears. 

At his shop in Auraria, S. T. Hawkins made 
me one of his famous rifles. This was in ’59. 
He told me when to come for the gun, and 
at the date set the gun was finished all but 
targeting. He said his eyes were getting so 
dim he could not see to target his guns. I 
went out on his range, which was for 100 
yards, and targeted my gun, the old man 
doing the loading and manipulating the 
sights. After my rifle was targeted Hawkins 
went back to the shop and brought out three 
more guns which were nearly finished and 
I targeted them also. After that day I never 
met him again, but in ’62 or ’63 I overheard 
a conversation between two men, one of them 
saying that young Sam Hawkins didn’t make 
as good a gun as his father did. As the men 
were strangers to me I asked no questions, 
but inferred that the old man had retired 
or was dead and that his son was carrying on 
the business. 


About Gun Cranks 
By Ernest Coler. 


In calling the man who rides the firearms 
hobby a gun crank [ do not have in mind the 
average gun toter who lugs a loaded weapon 
around out of sheer foolishness, without 


need, or with illegal intent; nor do I think 
of the somewhat unkind definition of the 
dictionary, which marks the crank as “a 
man with a mental twist,” but I agree with 
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Holmes, who says: “A crank is a man who 
does his own thinking.” 

Only he who has been privileged to sit in 
the high councils of the cranks realizes that 
whenever three of them gather there are ex- 
actly three different opinions as to what con- 
stitutes the ultimate truth in the field of 
their hobby. Our crank will treat your judg- 
ment with respect, but he will not learn 
anything from it; instead, he will experi- 
ment his way from the kindergarten stage 
of his crankdom to a point where his pain- 
fully acquired wisdom becomes clarified into 
a settled state. And by this he proves his 
right to be classed in the category of full- 
fledged cranks. 

So much being said about our crank you 
may wish to go still further and investigate 
his personality. Here is where you make 
some interesting discoveries. He never is 
arich man, Not infrequently he is a native 
of a foreign country who brought the love 
of the sport with him from the German 
Schuetzen Verein or from one of the numez- 
ous rifle clubs of Switzerland, or from those 
of other European countries. 

But, whatever else our crank may be, the 
very nature of his hobby fills him with a 
great love for all outdoors; he thrives on 
fresh air and good company, is a genuine 
sportsman, and, whether he be native or 
foreign-born, his patriotism is without ques- 
tion. 

Since strong drink conduces nothing to 
good shooting, but, on the contrary, inter- 
feres with it when taken to excess, our 
crank is a sober citizen. Invariably he is 
of a mechanical turn of mind, familiar with 
ballistics, with the composition and use of 
explosives, and with other matters pertain- 
ing to his hobby. Unaided by printed tables 
he can tell you the weights of powder 
charges and projectiles, trajectories, initial 
velocities, striking energies, etc., not only 
for his own pet arm, but for others as well. 
If our crank is of the dyed-in-the-wool va- 
riety he conducts his own ammunition fac- 
tory, for it is there where his crank notions 
find a most comfortable outlet, In conse- 
quence you find him well equipped with 
many tools for the making of ammunition 
and a good customer of the implement 
maker who caters to his wants. “We dearly 
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love the crank,” says one Connecticut tool 
manufacturer, ‘for we find in him a man of 
experience, of a mechanical turn of mind, 
willing to pay for a good job when he sees 
one.” : 

“Well,” I hear you say, “what good is your 
crank?” 

Let us see. 

There was a time when folks across the 
water called us a nation of riflemen. But 
when powder and lead and the vices of civi- 
lization had subjugated the Indian and the 
rigors of a bloody conflict for our independ- 
ence had given way to the softening and en- 
ervating security of a peaceful existence, 
the forefather’s battle-stained musket found 
a decorative resting place over the fire- 
place; it was looked upon with veneration 
and caused the small boy to dream of a time 
when Americans knew how to shoot a rifle; 
but it was no longer used, except, perhaps, 
on the Fourth of July, as a noisemaker. 

In a time when the gun-sporting criminal 
foreigner causes our lawmakers to forbid 
even the carrying of an empty pistol barrel 
and to hedge in the command of the sacred 
constitution of a nation of freemen, in ac- 
cordance with which “the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
terfered with,” it has become an unctuous 
boast to say: “I’ve never owned a gun in 
my life, and never will own one.” 

The next night a burglar steals this man’s 
best dress suit, and, lo! behold our peace- 
loving friend and his suddenly needed arma- 
ment, which, safe to say, on account of his 
ignorance of firearms is infinitely more 
dangerous to him and the members of his 
family than to any enterprising burglar. 

Do not misunderstand me. I hold no brief 
for the indiscriminate user of firearms, but, 
on the other hand, [ desire to make the 
point that, like poison and taxes, the gun 
has its legitimate uses. Like nothing else 
the skillful use of a firearm requires the ex- 
ercise of self-control and frugal habits. The 
mere sighting of a rifle and the pulling of 
the trigger at the psychological moment 
trains mind, eye and hand in the co-ordina- 
tion that can be acquired only after long and 
patient practice. 

The man who is accustomed to the use of 
a firearm for purposes of practice, and who 
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is familiar with what it will do, never draws 
it on a fellow being except in the last ex- 
tremity. 

It is significant in this connection that 
while local legislation attempts to make it 
more and more difficult for the citizen to 
possess himself of a firearm, your Uncle 
Sam, under certain conditions and restric- 
tions, does his best to encourage shooting. 
More than that, you will find him willing, 
provided you meet certain qualifications, 
such as membership in the National Guard 
or in the National Rifle Association of 
America, to sell you his most modern service 
rifle and other arms and equipment at cost. 

The National Rifle Association, which 
works in co-operation with the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
has done and is doing much in the way of 
interesting the citizen in the practice of 
rifle shooting. Under its rules, the civilian 
rifleman who qualifies by attaining a certain 
degree of skill becomes a national marks- 
man, whose name is enrolled with the War 
Department as that of a member of the na- 
tion’s third line of defense—without, how- 
ever, obligating the marksman to render war 
service unless he be willing. There are to- 
day affiliated with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation 181 military associations, 98 civilian 
rifle clubs, 38 college and university clubs 
and 76 schoolboy rifle clubs. 

“Tt know of nothing more important in the 
way of preparing for war than teaching the 
young men of the country to shoot straight,” 
said Elihu Root, former secretary of war. 
“It is of special importance to the efficiency 
of our volunteer armies in the future that 
the individual citizen-soldier should be a 
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good marksman. It is of no use to pay, 
equip, subsist and transport a soldier to the 
battlefield unless he can hit an enemy when 
he shoots at him.” 

At a recent meeting of the Benedicts’ 
Club in Philadelphia a heated discussion 
arose over the question of whether boys 
should be allowed to handle firearms. The 
argument was precipitated by one of the 
members, who owned a country residence, 
remarking that he would not trust his young- 
sters with guns. This brought an energetic- 
looking member to his feet with the reply, 
“T can’t say I agree with my friend. I 
wouldn’t give a snap for a boy that couldn’t 
be trusted with a gun. As for me, I want 
to see my boys grow up into men—responsi- 
ble, clear-eyed and steady of nerve, and I 
believe there is nothing more potent to this 
end than to give a boy a good, reliable gun 
and turn him loose in the open country. 1 
have three boys, ranging in years from 8 to 
15, and each has his rifle and shotgun and 
my acres have never required a scarecrow.” 

Many of the improvements in military 
firearms and in ammunition are due to the 
suggestions of the so-called crann, and in not 
a few instances nis devotion to a compara- 
tively harmless yet most useful pastime has 
resulted in far-reaching discoveries and im- 
portant inventions. 

Taken altogether, our friend, the crank, 
is an interesting character in our modern, 
hyper-civilized existence and well worth the 
study of the reader to whom it has not yet 
occurred that, after all, the gun crank is a 
man who does his own thinking, and that 
the country would be distinctly benefited by 
having more of them. 


A Crack Shot With a Great History 


We all love heroes, especially those of 
the Western brand. And it can be truth- 
fully said that in the modest ranks of the 
private guards of some of the museums, cir- 
cuses and wild West shows there are great- 
er and more genuine examples of the true 
Western scouting and Indian fighting spirit 
than sometimes are found in the long-haired 
and sombrero-covered figures who ride in 
the front of the procession on parade days. 
Let us introduce you to a real hero—those 


of you who haven’t heard of Capt. Jack 
O’Connel of old plainsman and early cow- 
boy days. A few words concerning this 
man’s history, we believe, will interest our 
readers: 

He always had quite a neighborhood repu- 
tation as a great kid with a rifle. He first 
attracted national notice when he was sent 
out by the late William Lyman, inventor of 
the famous sights that bear his name, when 
he shot with every rifle expert and traveled 
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from ocean to ocean. He then played the 
famous Kohl & Middleton museum circuit, 
and later appeared at the World’s Fair at 
New Orleans. Then he made a tour of the 
world with the late chevalier, Ira L. Payne, 
the then world’s greatest shot with - gun, 
rifle and pistol. They appeared in all the 
world’s capitals. Upon his return to the 
United States he became a side show attrac- 
tion with Barnum & Bailey’s “Greatest 
Show on Earth.” Then with the Pomeroy 
& Hilton’s Wild West Co. He appeared at 
the exposition in Antwerp, Belgium, and 
shot for King Leopold. 

Buffalo Bill then took him back to Europe, 
where they showed at Earl’s Court, London, 
for several months. He appeared before the 
late Queen Victoria and the late King Ed- 
ward and Princess of Wales. He was at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
next. 

He is’ originally from the plains, and has 
taken part in many a tough scrimmage 
where bullets came like hail. Was in the 
fight at Little Missouri (Devils Lake, N. D.) 
with the United States marshal’s posse, 


which attempted to clean up the cowboys of 
the famous Marquis DeMores ranch. Saw 
Theodore Roosevelt when he was the rank- 
est tenderfoot—‘specs and all.” But he says 
there was something about the man which 
always compelled respect, He enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the world’s 
greatest performers with the rifle and is 
also considered a crack game shot. He is 
very quick and natural in the use of rifle 
and shotgun, and has on innumerable occa- 
sions outshot the world’s greatest shots, 
both with rifle and shotgun. Captain O’Con- 
nel doesn’t claim to be a champion as the 
world styles champions, but is simply an ex- 
hibition shot, who has in years gone by ap- 
peared before countless millions of people. 
He has left the arena pursued by the ap- 
plause of millions of voices but has heard 
them not, for he is totally deaf from ex- 
posure and hardship on the great Western 
cattle ranges. 

In the cut reproduced herewith he is 
shown with an especially-built 514-pound 
Ithaca 20-gauge shotgun. 


Relative. Merits of .38 Revolvers and Smaller Caliber Automatics Wanted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to ask you 
or some of your readers who “are in the 
know” for some information, having failed 
to find it in any of the manufacturers’ cata- 
logues or other bureaus of information or 
misinformation. 

Having been in the habit for a number of 
years of toting a Colt’s .45 I find that with 


the accumulating years the burden becomes 
excessive. In choosing a more portable 
(maybe transportable) weapon I wish to se- 
cure one with stopping power. A number 
of years ago I became a convert to the 
small bore (I’m more of a bore now) and 
secured one of the first Colt’s S. A. .32-20, 
which I found almost ideal for accuracy and 
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penetration, but trial on various animals 
convinced me that it lacked shocking power, 
even with hollow-point metal-patched bullets 
and smokeless powder, so I went back to the 
old .45. 

Now the automatic pistols look mighty 
fine and lacking the leak of gas at the junc- 
tion of the barrel and cylinder must have 
far greater penetration, with equal ammuni- 
tion, than the revolver, but will they stop 
anything? 

I’ve seen animals—and men—shot fatally 
and with several bullets of small caliber 
and high velocity but still keep coming, so 
would prefer to pin my faith to the large 
“slug” and low velocity of the old reliable, 
considering the effect comparable to that 
of a crowbar as compared with a knitting 
needle—one will go clear through and the 
other may not, but in the case of the crow- 
bar if it only went half way through I'll 
gamble the recipient would at least hesitate. 

Now, as to the information I seek. Con- 
sidering the .38 S. & W. as the largest cal- 
iber with the required “portability” when 
used in the modern revolver, how does it 
compare with actual “stopping” or “shock- 
ing” effect with, say, the .82 automatics at 


the usual pistol range, which is nearly al- 
ways under twenty feet. 

I would like to hear from any of your 
readers regarding their opinions or knowl- 
edge regarding the comparative effect of 
the revolver vs. automatic pistol in the 
smaller calibers, particularly those familiar 
with the tests carried out by the govern- 
ment in the choice of calibers for side arms. 

Personally, if charged by an animal or a 
man armed with a knife or a chair (whole 
or in sections), I’d prefer one shot with a 
large caliber gun—about 12-inch preferred— 
planted almost anywhere in the popular 
“middle third,” than risk a whole magazine 
full—seven to ten—of the wasp-like “eight 
shots per second” kind. 

I know that the British government in 
some of its many civilizing movements in 
Africa used an expanding bullet in the .465- 
caliber service revolver, while many of the 
officers were armed with double-barrel ham- 
merless, ejecting, “sawed-off” shotguns of 
16 and 20-gauge, pistol-like and loaded with 
slugs or heavy buckshot as the only things 
to prevent a too liberal infusion of iron into 
the system. G. L. CHISTER. 

California. 


The Model 1911 Savage Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This new rifle is 
not on the market at the present time, be- 
ing only in the imagination of the writer, 
who has owned and used a .303-caliber model 
1899 Savage rifle for the past ten years. 

This new model 1911 rifle is to be about 
the same as the model 1899 Savage rifle, 
with improved magazine, similar to the 
Haenel-Suhl rifle, which has flush magazine, 
with bottom pivoted at front end, having a 
catch at rear end that engages in notch of 
trigger guard, to hold same in closed posi- 
tion: When this catch is pressed forward, 
bottom of magazine swings down forward 
automatically compressing magazine coiled 
spring with cartridge follower. 

The Savage rifie if made with this style mag- 
azine would be thinner through the frame 
than the present 1899 model. In this new 
model magazine the cartridges will be stag- 
gered, like in the magazine of the U. S. 
New Springfield rifle, which will require 


rimless cartridges. This rifle should be con- 
structed so that it can be loaded from either 
top or bottom of magazine, either with clip 
or loose cartridges dropped in magazine if 
loading from bottom, or pushed down into 
magazine if loading from top with action of 
rifle open. A great advantage in having 
magazine that can be loaded from bottom is 
that the rifle can thus be loaded when there 
is a cartridge in barrel chamoper ready to 
fire, without opening action; this leaves the 
shooter in position to quickly defend him- 
self, if charged by wounded game, while re- 
filling magazine. The lock action of the 
1899 Savage has proven to be quick, safe 
and easy to operate, and needs no attention. 
This new rifle should be made to use the 
.25-35, .80-30, .808 Savage or .32 Special and + 
.385 Remington automatic cartridges, all of 
which would be rimless, If made to use the 
.35-caliber Remington cartridge it certainly 
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would be powerful enough for the largest 
of game. The 1899 model Savage rifle could 
easily be made to use this .35-caliber cart- 
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ridge, which would increase the popularity 
of the Savage with big game hunters. 
Oklahoma. “WILMER.” 


Stopping Power of Various Pocket Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Noticing on page 529 
of the current issue the inquiry of a brother 
practitioner for data on a good, healthy 
pocket gun and being in the same line and 
having carried one for thirty odd years and 
running the gamut from a .22 single shot to 
a 9 mm. Luger, I feel well qualified to offer 
suggestions, not advice. 

The .38 S. & W. Special is an excellent 
target gun, but its stopping power does not 
compare with several others; che bullets are 
not heavy enough or of the right shape, and 
a .32 automatic is “a fraud, a mockery, a de- 
lusion and a snare to man.” I bought one 
to kill a dog on Asotin Creek, Washington, 
as I did not have time to get my 6-snooter 
and it killed O. K. after several shots. Then 
I located here and shot two dogs—one of 
them twice through the shoulders. Both 
would be alive to-day but about a year aftei 
being shot they connected with poison. 

I have in my possession a .38 soft-nose 
automatic bullet that struck a young man 
just above the point of the elbow (alercranon) 
followed the muscle several inches and then 
entered his body. He changed his pistol 
(Colt’s .45) to the other hand and killed his 
man. He never fell and walked three-quar- 
ters of a mile to a house for assistance. The 
bullet is hardly marred. I have also a .32 
automatic bullet that struck a man in the 
leg while running, entering high behind and 
stopping back of the knee; he did not stop. 
I cut it out next day and he never missed a 


shift. Also I know that dropping a .38 auto- 
matic with the safety on it can and does 
go off. 

Let the doctor have brought to him, or as 
I did, buy while post-graduating, a Mark II 
Webley (mine is by J. W. Daw, 57 Thread- 
needle street, London). This weighs 25% 
ounces, shoots 20 grains of powder and 270 
lead, with a very blunt bullet. There is prac- 
tically no recoil and you can stop dog or 
man with one shot. Failing to obtain that 
brand, a .41 Colt is next best; this also 
shoots a nice blunt point and consequently 
has lots of smash and that is what counts, 
not penetration. 

At one time I used a .44 S. & W., with re- 
loaded cartridges, 10 grains black powder and 
a .44 W. C. F. bullet. I stopped several dogs 
with that and it was very accurate at a mark. 
It was the flat point, combined with the 
weight of the bullet that gave the stopping 
power. It was better than the factory cart- 
ridge, with 23 grains powder and a sharp 
point 265-grain bullet. 

Any pistol will kill if the ball hits the 
right place, but in the hurry of a dog charg< 
it is not always possible, and a good smash- 
ing blow always has a most discouraging, 
not to say sickening, effect on the most 
savage dog. Let us have a little discussion 
on bullets, their shape, stopping power, etc.; 
we have too many rifles; what we want is 
bullets. E. F. CONNYNGHAM, M. D. 

Montana. 


Perfect Soft Points 


For many years I have schemed for a 
magazine rifle which would handle soft-point 
cartridges without battering the lead points. 
Springs placed on the lever of the 1894 
Winchester did away with that part of the 
battering, due to the jump of the cartridge 
into the receiver, but I found that the jump 
of recoil still furnished nicely distorted bul- 
lets. The Savage .25-35 gave slightly muti- 
lated points; the Lee straight-pull knocked 
them out of shape, and the .30-30 Remington 


auto pounded them worse than any of the 
box magazines tried. At last the 7mm. Waf- 
fenfabric Mauser was tried, with the points 
still slightly battered from the recoil. As 
these points during recoil are pounded 
against the front steel wall of the magazine 
box, it seemed reasonable to suppose, either 
that the lead points were too soft or that 
the front magazine wall was too hard, and 
as the magazine box in this rifle is som>- 
thing over 4% inch longer than the cartridge, 
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it also seemed reasonable to presume that it 
would involve less labor to provide the front 
wall of the magazine with a permanent 
shock-absorber, rather than to fit one to 
each bullet individually. 

The whole contrivance was fashioned from 
one scrap of sole leather, one wire nail for 
a rivet (suitably filed into shape) and one 
1-16-inch drill hole through the upper center 
line of the front magazine wall. The rivet 
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being in the center of a double-column maga- 
zine, it never touches the bullets, and the 
sole leather buffer preserves the soft points 
with absolute perfection. Although |] have 
done a great deal of work on this rifle, this 
soft-point preserver pleases me more than 
any one feature, and it is respectfully rec- 
ommended to all lovers of the double-column 
magazine. FRANK M. WOODS. 
California. 


.22 Stevens Pistols at Long Range 


Am pleased to note that such eminent au- 
thorities as Captain Hardy and others have 
taken a hand in the “Hot Air Shooting” con- 
troversy through your columns, and are in 
a fair way to demonstrate the plausibility of 
shooting turkeys at 300 yards with a pistol. 
While this controversy was at its height 
the writer ordered a Stevens No. 35 pistol, 
6-inch barrel, 22-caliber, resolved to satisfy 
himself as to the possibility of such shoot- 
ing as described by: the gentleman from 
Kentucky. As yet have not had a chance 
to try out the arm at 300 yards on account 
of the country here close to town being 
very flat and thickly settled. Have tried it 
at 100 and 20. yards to my intense satisfac- 
tion, and am fully convinced that there was 
no statement made in the article which pro- 
voked the above controversy which cannot be 
substantiated by any fair pistol shot with a 
reasonable amount of practice. 

The writer had done good execution with 
a .38-caliber Smith and Wesson, 6-inch bar- 
rel revolver some twelve years ago, but had 
not fired a half-dozen shots from any pistol 
since until securing the above mentioned 
Stevens .22. Upon unwrapping the pistol I 
fired some dozen or more shots into a block 
of wood at ten paces, just to get the hang 
of the thing, and to become familiar with 
the trigger. Then fired fourteen shots at 
100 yards and landed six of them inside of 
an 8-inch circle, and none of the other eight 


shots missed the mark over six inches. The 
200 yards shooting was not so satisfactory; 
only scored three hits out of fifteen shots, 
but am highly satisfied that the only limit 
of the accuracy of the above arm is the 
ability of the man using it, and would ad- 
vise the readers of and writers for Outdoor 
Life or any other sporting magazine to in- 
vestigate the probability of a feat before se- 
riously doubting its achievement by another 
or indulging in sarcastic comments reflect- 
ing upon the veracity of gentlemen. 

Am very glad to see the gentleman from 
Kentucky vindicated by so many sportsmen 
of a fair and investigating turn of mind, 
and feel that he is entitled to a public apol- 
ogy from the authors of the sarcastic com- 
ments right through the columns of Out- 
door Life, where he was subjected to such 
unwarranted and cruel ridicule. And in 
event that these writers who shielded them- 
selves under a “nom de plume” are not man- 
ly enough to yield the gentleman his dues, 
I, for one, think the editor of Outdoor Life 
owes it to his readers to uncompromisingly 
refrain from publishing any contributions 
from these parties in the future, and when 
anyone wishes to take a whack at another, 
do it like a man, and sign your full name 
and place of residence, not like a footpad, 
masking under an abbreviated or false name. 
All the world loves a good fighter, whether 
victorious or defeated, but a welcher, never. 

G. R. GALE. 


The Son of a Crack-Shooting Ancestry Talks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much pleasure the contribution of Mr. Don 
Maguire of Ogden, Utah, in the April num- 
ber of your valued magazine, on the subject 
of the old Kentucky Rifle. It sounded like 


an echo from a genuine old-timer, true to 
life. I have taken the liberty of writing him - 
with a view of cultivating his acquaintance. 
I feel drawn to the old-timers. My father, 
John Weir, born and raised in Missouri, was 
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a frontiersman and a life-long user of the 
Kentucky rifle. Emigrating from Missouri 
to Texas in the ’30s, he being then a man 
grown, he lived there when Texas was a re- 
public under President Sam Houston. He en- 
listed in the war with Mexico in the Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, and fought through that 
conflict as one of the trusted and skilled, I 
may say invincible, sharpshooters who could 
hold his Kentucky rifle so as to invariably 
place the bullet where it would do the most 
good. With this famous shooting iron he 
was never beaten at target practice, except 
by his own father, who was a professional 
hunter and trapper, who had hunted and 
trapped nearly all over the continent about 
and soon after the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, in the employ of the old Missouri Fur 
Company. Grandfather, William Weir, was 
out to the Willamette Valley in the winter 
of 1808-9, four years after the Lewis and 
Clark expedition and three years prior to 
the settlement at Astoria by the expedition 
of John Jacob Astor. His was the old flint- 
lock gun, but in his extensive experience he 
killed many Indians. In those days the 
hunter and trapper had to literally take his 
life in his hand in going into the Indian 
country, and the Indian country extended 
from the Pottawatomies, the Sacs and Foxes 
and the Blackfeet in the East to and through 
the land of the Dakotas, Cheyennes, Ban- 
nocks, Nez Perces and Snakes to the Klick- 
itats, the Snoquamies, Nisquallies, Clal- 
lams and Makahs of Puget Sound, and, in 
fact, up along the farthest Alaska coast. 
Grandfather was three times the only man 
in his party escaping with his life, all the 
others being killed by Indians. He was con- 
sidered a dead shot with his rifle, and in 
addition had a charmed life. 

After the Mexican war my father returned 
to Texas, and in 1853 crossed the plains 
with his family from there to Southern Cali- 
fornia, where I was born soon after their 
arrival, in the spring of ’54. During several 
years’ residence in California, father hunted 
regularly in the Sierra Nevadas, and killed 
grizzlies, deer, mountain sheep, etc. His old 
cap-and-ball gun was used to such good ad- 
vantage that seldom was more than one shot 
fired to bring down the game. 

In 1858 he came north to the Frazier Ri- 
ver gold excitement, remaining on Puget 
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Sound all the rest of his life. While here 
he hunted for years in the Olympic Moun- 
tains for the market, supporting the family 
in that way until a farm was cleared out of 
the woods. In 1861, I think it was, there 
was considerable excitement and interest in 
target shooting at Victoria, just across the 
Straits of Fuca on the British side. That 
was the British naval station, where numer- 
ous English war vessels were frequently an- 
chored for months at a time. Rivalry 
among the officers of the British navy as 
to their skill in target practice was common. 
A Victoria gunsmith named Gerow finally 
defeated the champion among the British 
officers in a hotly contested match, and Ge- 
row was then touted as the invincible, offers 
being freely made to back him against all 
comers. Father happened to go to Victoria 
with a canoe load of elk meat just at the 
time when the talk about target shooting 
was at its height, and naturally his atten- 
tion was called to the scores made by the 
different contestants. He casually remarked 
that he could beat the best of those scores 
any day in the week, and was met with most 
scornful remarks, and it was suggested that 
if he could do so he could win all the money 
that he could carry away in a wheel barrow; 
that “money talked” and not “guff,” etc., ad 
libitum. He was finally backed by a man 
with plenty of means, and a match was 
made between Gerow and himself, fifteen 
shots each, offhand, at 150 yards, measuring 
from each bullet hole to the center of the 
target, the shortest string to take the 
money. The match date was fixed a couple 
of months ahead, and Father sent for a tar- 
get gun, a Kentucky rifle, 50-inch barrel, car- 
rying eighty bullets to the pound. On the 
day of the shooting he defeated Gerow by 
nearly two to one, making it in a fraction 
over 55 inches. He had sighted and trained 
the gun to suit himself, being a gunsmith 
by trade. In his practice shooting for this 
match he had made the score within less 
than 35 inches, but at the match he pur- 
posely fired less accurately, knowing that he 
had his man beaten, and figuring on making 
simply a safe margin with a view of getting 
a later match. Afterward he told his backer 
that he figured all the time on being able 
to beat the other fellow’s gun (a Henry re- 
peating rifle) no matter who used it. Every- 
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body in the country for many miles around 
attended the shooting match. It was a pub- 
lic holiday. The amount of money that 
changed hands over the match was esti- 
mated at about thirty thousand dollars. We 
never heard any more from the crack-shots 
at Victoria, although offers were made to 
Gerow on Father’s behalf to shoot against 
him as far as he could see a barn door. 

I was taught as a boy to use the Kentucky 
rifle, and I never dared to take a grouse or 
partridge home unless [| had shot its head 
off. I early learned that the Kentucky rifle 
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was just about the right goods under any 
circumstances—with the right man behind 
it. Father would take his gun and hit a 
half dollar or a bird’s head at fifty or seven- 
ty-five yards four times out of five, without 
fail. 

Do you wonder that [I have the inherited 
tendency to silent laughter, or that members 
of my family are amused so occasionally be- 
cause J move around with so little noise; or 
that my most precious holidays are spent 
with my hunting outfit in the mountains? 

Washington. ALLEN WEIR. 


The Great Popularity of the .30-30 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the columns 
of Outdoor Life considerable talk on differ- 
ent caliber rifles and mostly ’03, ’95 model 
Winchester, Mauser, etc. I have hunted, 
fished and trapped all my life for a living, 
as well as for the sport, and in the last 
eleven years have used a .30 W. C. F. and 
found it large enough for the biggest game 
in this country, as well as in Oregon, and 
that includes bear, deer, cougar, etc. In that 
time have seen deer shot with it and one 
shoulder would be torn up so bad that it was 
unfit for use. I can’t see the object of having 
an ’03 or .405 for hunting such game as those 
above mentioned. If range is what they are 
after, it is seldom a deer can be hit by the 
best of us beyond the range of a .30, and in 
the timber more game is killed under 150 


yards than over that distance. Of course, if 
big game, such as moose, elephants, etc., is 
what you are hunting a heavier caliber is 
O. K. 

Some say, “What’s the use of saooting any- 
thing with a little gun and have it run off.’ 
But in the eleven years that the old .30 has 
been in the woods and of the 300 different 
things that has received one of those “‘ittle’’ 
bullets not one has ever “run off” yet. ! 
am not saying a small gun is better, or that 
a big gun is no good, but I don’t see why a 
man should own a big one when his shells 
cost almost twice as much. 

My policy has always been the less am- 
munition shot into a piece of meat the better 
it is for all concerned. 

Idaho. CHESTER MILLER. 


Endorses the Lefever 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a reader of Out- 
door Life I enjoy the exchange of ideas and 
experiences of yourself and readers who 
have “been there” and done things else- 
where than in pipe-dreamland. I wish to 
tell you and my brother hunters of small 
game about my new gun. 

I have been quail, rabbit, squirrel, duck, 
goose, turkey and coyote shooting many 
years, using all American and two English 
built shotguns; but last September I bought 
a 30-inch barrel, left full and right modified 
choke, 12-gauge, second cheapest grade of 
gun built by the Lefever Arms Co, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Since then [I have tested this 
gun with thirty-eight different guns of al- 
most as many makes, and [ am still shooting 
it against every gun [ come across, from the 


“old rag-mouth” variety to latest model of 
automatic; but I have found no gun that 
shot over 60 per cent of the pattern made 
by my gun. I find the pattern the same 
from day to day—even, close, deep, the most 
perfect beyond my expectation. 

I have argued for a long time that the 
“taper choke” (choke from shell chamber to 
muzzle) would outshoot the “muzzle choked” 
shotgun, and that such a gun would also 
shoot coarse shot with greater consistency 
than the “muzzle choked” gun. But after 
much experimenting I have demonstrated 
the correctness of this theory with my Le- 
fever. My gun will shoot No. 2 and BB 
shot with same consistency of 8 and 10, a 
feat I have never been able to perform with 
a “muzzle choked” gun. I would like to hear 
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from any hunter of small game whose ex- 
perience differs or confirms mine on these 
two points of the Lefever, a gun that shoots 
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a minimum of 75 per cent of its load into a 
standard target. R. W. OAKES. 
Oklahoma. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Harry A. Wheeler, Berlin, N. H—I am 
taking the liberty of writing you a few lines 
in regard to snap shooting at objects thrown 
in the air. I recently purchased a No. 3 
Remington Target Grade .22-caliber rifle for 
this purpose. I have been practicing only a 
few days, but find I can hit a quart can 
pretty regularly when thrown straight up in 
the air, and occasionally when thrown at 
varying angles, but am not sure that my 
method of sighting, or rather holding, is 
correct. I was always under the impression 
that the rifle should follow the object and 
‘be kept moving until after the trigger has 
been pulled, but find it much easier to hold 
just ahead of the object and then holding 
the rifle practically stationary, press the 
trigger just as the object reaches the line of 
sight. Supposing the can is descending, I 
throw rifle to my shoulder, pointing just 
under it, and then press the trigger just as 
can drops to line of sight, then if I want to 
score twice, throw down below it again and 
repeat. Is my method correct, or should I 
learn to hold sight on the can and follow 
through? The latter seems very difficult to 
me, but I want to start right, and would be 
very much. pleased if I could get reliable in- 
formation concerning this subject from an 
authoritative source. 


Answer.—(By Captain Hardy).—‘“I find 
in shooting at moving objects with rifle that 
it is best to hold just a little under, that is, 
if the objects are thrown almost straight 
up, and pull the trigger when you think you 
are right. I have never had anv success 
following an object with a rifle. Judging 
from your letter, | think your method of 
shooting is all right, and only practice will 
develop the desired results. I would not 
advise that you practice too much at any 
one time. It is far better to practice often.” 


C. L. Marsh, Arlington, Wash.—wWill a 
rifle targeted at sea level give same trajec- 
tory when shot at an elevation of, say, 5,000 
feet? If not, what rule of ballistics would 
cover variation? 


Answer—wWe know of nothing that will 


answer your question more fully than an 
extract from an article by Lieutenant Whe- 
len published in a back number of Outdoor 
Life which reads as follows: ‘“Weather 
conditions—that is, the temperature, the 
barometric pressure and the amount of satu- 
ration in the air—have considerable effect 
on velocities and consequently on trajecto- 
ries and sight adjustments. The influence 
of changes in weather conditions for target 
shooting at 500 yards and over is well 
known, and tables giving the necessary 
changes can be found in most modern 
score books for the Krag rifle—or will be 
found in my book, ‘Suggestion to Military 
Riflemen.’ However, these tables do not 
work out in proportion for the short hunt- 
ing ranges. The temperature is liable to 
change anywhere. The colder it is the 
lower the rifle will shoot, consequently in 
cold weather the rear sight must be given a 
higher elevation than in hot weather. With 
my Winchester rifle targeted in a tempera- 
ture of about 80° I found that when shoot- 
ing at 200 yards in a temperature of 20° I 
had to raise the rear sight to 350 yards to 
get the correct elevation. This shows that 
a fall of temperature from 80° to 20° 
caused the shots to drop 1% feet at 200 
yards. 

“Barometric pressures do not change 
enough in any one locality to make an ap- 
preciable difference at hunting ranges. 
When one sights a rifle in at the sea shore, 
however, and then takes it to the moun- 
tains he finds an enormous difference. The 
lower the barometer the lower the eleva- 
tion required on the rear sight. I found the 
difference between sea level at »ea Girt, N. 
J., and at an elevation of 8,000 feet in the 
mountains of British Columbia to be nearly 
six inches at fifty yards, but I hardly think 
that this difference would carry out in pro- 
portion at the longer ranges. The reason 
that riflemen do not have more trouble from 
these sources is that changes in thermome- 
ter and barometer usually counterbalance 
each other. When one experiences very hot 
weather at high altitudes or very cold 
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weather at low altitudes, it behooves him to 
look to his sight elevations. The influence 
of moisture in the air can be disregarded al- 
most entirely at hunting ranges.” 







Elmer Thompson, Augusta, Kan.—Would 
like the readers of Outdoor Life who have 
used the Remington trombone action .22 re- 
peating rifle to tell us if they find it accu- 
rate and also if it will handle perfectly the 
three cartridges adapted to it. Also what 
users of the Hopkins and Allen .22-caliber 
range model revolver think of it. 








Answer.—From what we have seen of the 
Remington rifle mentioned we can unhesi- 
tatingly say that we believe you will find it 
both accurate and reliable—in fact. we have 
a very high regard for this arm. The re- 
volver mentioned we have never used. 

















G. R. Gale, Kenesaw, Neb.—I have always 
understood that the calibers of rifles is ex- 
pressed in .01 of an inch, but have always 
wondered how the gauge of shotguns is de- 
termined, but have never found the right 
party to inform me. ‘Would greatly appre- 
ciate an answer to this. 


Answer from Ideal catalogue: 
Table of Shotgun or Smooth Bore Gauges. 

In the days of old, before arms were ri- 
fled, missiles were round and shot from a 
barrel that was smooth bore like a shotgun; 
the gauge or caliber was numbered accord- 
ing to the quantity of a perfect sphere of 
lead there was contained in a pound. Thus, 
50-gauge rifle was bored for a ball that took 
fifty of them to weigh a pound, 20-gauge 
twenty to the pound, 16, 14, 12, 10, etc. The 
adjoining table reduces the standard shot- 
gun or smooth bore gauge decimally to 
thousandths of an inch, also to millimeters. 


Diameter in 






























Decimals of Gauge Diameter in 
the Inch. or Bore. Millimeters. 
835 8 2 Bae 
-775 10 20.0 
.729 12 18.6 
.693 14 17.8 
.662 16 16.8 
.615 20 15.6 
571 25 14.4 
537 30 13.6 
526 32 13.2 
.488 40 12.4 
453 50 11.4 





In comparison to caliber of rifled arms, it 
will be observed there is a marked differ- 
ence; in this table, as the size of the gauge 
increases, the numerals designating the 
diameter of it decreases. Thus, the size of 
the hole in the barrel of a 25-gauge smooth 
bore is .571, while for 50-gauge smooth bore, 
it is only, .453. For a rifle barrel of ex- 
actly .25-caliber, the bore should be .250; 
for a .50-caliber it would be % inch or .500. 
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The caliber or gauge of the modern rifled 
arm, if correct, is designated decimally by 
hundredths. Thus, .32-caliber should be 32- 
100, .40-caliber, 40-100, etc., though few of 
them are really what they are called; the 
reason for this, we have set forth in the 
preceding pages. We would remark here, 
that the round ball for shotgun, us cast in 
our moulds, is about fifteen thousandths 
(.015) smaller in diameter than figures des- 
ignated in the table, allowing for the thick- 
ness of the patch. 

The approximate weight of these are as 
follows: 10-gauge, 630 grains; 12-gauge, 540 
grains; 14-gauge, 465 grains; 16-gauge, 390 
grains; 20 gauge, 300 grains. 

While we do not recommend round ball 
for choked bore shotguns, they are used by 
some shooters successfully; for 10-gauge 
choked bore use 12-gauge ball, for 12-gauge 
choked bore use the 14-gauge ball, and so on 





Crack Montana Team 


On May 2ist the newly-organiized Gallatin 
Rifle Team of Bozeman, Mont., competed in 
a match shoot with the Rocky Mountain Ri- 


fle Club’s team of Butte, Mont. (indoor 
champions of the United States), shooting 

















BOZEMAN RIFLE TEAM. 


thirty rounds per man at the 200-yard range 
on the Butte club’s rifle range and defeated 
them by a score of 638 to 615. A bad wind 
was responsible for the score as made, as 
both the Galiatin and the Butte teams gen- 
erally shoot much better scores than this. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


T. H., Macon, Ga.—I have a pointer, 7 
years old, who has for the past six months 
become almost deaf. He seems in good 
health and is active, and the only thing no- 
ticeable is frequent shaking of the head and 
flapping the ears. He depends mostly now 
on motions of the hand as to orders, Can 
anything be done to restore hearing? 


Answer.—Similar to man, the dog is prone 
to deafness to a degree by age.~ Old and 
very fat dogs, as a rule, get afflicted with 
internal canker of the ears, which causes 
temporary deafness in part or wholly. 
Canker Remedy may be efficient to relieve 
and cure. Examine the ears carefully. If 
a-dark, waxy substance be detected far 
down in the ear, canker may be considered 
the cause of trouble. Unaided, deafness is 
apt to remain permanent. 


P. M. H., Dubuque, Ia.—I am contemplating 


the purchase of a young bird dog. It is my 
intention to‘ get the pup at this time and 
train it myself for next fall’s hunting. The 
pup in mind is now 6 months old and shows 
up well when taken out for a run, being ac- 
tive and alert, with good endurance. Is an 
Irish setter with fine pedigree. A friend 
recommends the English setter as making 
the best all-round dog. May I trouble you 
to tell me briefly the relative merits of Eng- 
lish and Irish setters? The dog is also to 
serve as watch dog about the house. Which 
of the breeds usually makes the best watch 
dog? 

Answer.—Nothing definite can be said in 
the matter. Much depends upon the quali- 
ties’ of the individual. Both breeds make 
good fielders if properly trained. The 
choice must be principally a matter of 
fancy. On the whole, however, the English 
setter takes the lead of late years and is 
the most fashionable dog. At field trials 
the English setter has so fully outclassed 


the Irish setter that the latter is no longer 
run in competition with the former, instead 
separate trials are run for each breed. 
Which of the two breed would be the best 
suited for your purpose is a question that 
cannot be answered with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Much depends on the individual as 
to speed, etc, For open country both of the 
setter breeds in question make admirable 
fielders, being fast, wide rangers, but the 
Irish will be found more stubborn and hard 
to control. For woodland and thickets a 
slow dog is preferable, because, as a rule, 
he works closer in to hunter and is, there- 
fore, not so easily “lost” on the hunt while 
on point but a short distance from gunner 
4S to best watch dog, nothing can be said— 
all depending on sagacity and aggressive- 
ness of the individual. 


J. W. D., Abeline, Texas.—Recently I 
bought a nice-looking pointer dog, said to 
be about 3 years old, from a man driving 
through here, Man claimed dog to be a 
good hunter. I found that to be so if no 
gun was used. At the first shot fired he 
ran away. I would like to know through 
your question box if there is any way of 
breaking him of the fault, and will thank 
you in advance for any suggestions to help 
me out. 


Answer.—It should never be taken for 
granted that because a dog “looks” good he 
is of value as a field dog. In procuring a 
new dog, precaution should be taken not to 
fire the gun when close in, and thus make 
sure he will not get frightened thereby. 
Possibly this dog got “peppered” sometime 
for running rabbits, etc., and thus became 
gun-shy. To overcome that fault requires 
tact and time, but can be done successfully 
by merely following instructions as given 
on pages 103-112 in ‘“‘The Amateur Trainer.” 
Outdoor Life can supply the book. The mo- 
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dus operandi cannot be stated concisely 
enough in this department and still be ex- 
plicit. 


K, M. W., Wenatchee, Wash.—Kindly 


state what length to leave the tail of Aire- 
dale puppies. I expect a litter soon and 


don’t know how to dock and when the 
proper time is for doing so. 

Answer.—The prevailing fashion is to let 
a stump of from four to six inches of Aire- 
dales tail when grown. To judge length of 
what it will be when mature just let about 
one-fourth to one-third remain. The best 
time to dock is when young—from 6 weeks 
to 3 months. 





G. S. W., Mechanicsburg, Ohio.—Some 
time ago I purchased a setter puppy that 
hasn’t been worth her salt so far. Breeder 
offered another pup in exchange, but I have 
had enough for awhile. Apparently comes 
from good stock, but gives game birds no 
attention, nor can [ get her to do so. Have 
taken out with my old pointer and brought 
up when he pointed. Acts sheepishly when 
birds get up, and just walks around as if 
nothing happened. Can you help me out in 
this trouble? Have exhausted every means 
suggested, but can make no headway. 

Answer.—Get ambition aroused by letting 
run with a chaser till somewhat wild, and 
then work along with the old pointer dog 
who points. If enthusiasm and activity can 
thus be instilled, all should be clear sailing 
thereafter; should no hunting instinct de- 
velop by having chance to chase game birds, 
then drop the duffer as not worth further 
trouble. 


M, B. W., Kiefer, Okla.—My bitch has a 
litter of puppies, three weeks old. She is in 
bad shape. Is very thin and has no appe- 
tite. Puppies worry her much and she 
leaves them most of the time. Am at loss 
to know what to do. Would be thankful for 
any suzgestions. 

Answer.—She needs Tonic Pills to make 
appetite and thrifty. Fresh milk should form 
the greater portion of feed. About a quarter 
pound of raw lean beef should be given 
daily to help along. Lack of milk is cause 
of her abandoning puppies. The puppies 
should be fed at once to keep growing. Get- 
ting to lap milk is a very simple matter— 
just dip their snouts into a dish of fresh 
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sweet milk (a tablespoonful of sugar added 
to the pint of milk) and at once this will 
be licked off! a moment later all will come 
forward to lap industriously withcut assist- 
ance from vessel. To begin with but little 
should be given and the quantity increased 
day by day till fully satisfied each feeding 
time—six times a day. Be quite sure the 
milk is fresh, and always cleanse ihe vessel 
before again using it. After a few days a 
little stale bread may be crumbled into 
milk. Puppies so fed will not draw too 
heavily from dam and do much better every 
way. Spat 

R. L. J., Kingfisher, Okla.—I have a bull 
dog, 4 years old, who for some months. has 
been affected with what seems to be cramps. 
He gets the spells at irregular times and 
suffers intensely, drawing into a knot and 
whines. After getting over it, tries to vomit, 
but merely gags, Have given melted lard 
and found it to relieve, but the spells keep 
coming, and should like to cure him of the 


trouble. What, in your opinion, is the 
cause? 
Answer.— Worms, possibly tapeworm. 


Melted lard given when having the cramp 
spells naturally relieves, but will never cure | 
—it merely feeds and satisfies the parasites 
temporarily. Tapeworm Specific is a re- 
liable remedy. 


T. R. E., Texarkana, Texas.—I have a bird 
dog, past 1 year old. When I take him afield 
for a run he does not range out, just follows 
at heel. I can start him out and he goes 
some fifty yards and then come straight 
back to me, showing no desire to hunt for 
anything. What can be done with such a 
dog to make an active hunter? 


Answer.—Lack of enthusiasm and a de- 
sire to hunt is a bad sign in a bird dog, but 
these requirements can be enhanced by tak- 
ing afield in company of an enthusiastic 
bird-finder, preferably an energetic chaser. 
Jealousy soon induces the “heeler’ to join 
in the frolic and when once he takes part in 
it will quickly be imbued with the lacking 
desire, and thenceforth seek out birds to 
chase, if an opportunity be given. Soon as 
active and desirous to hunt of his own ac- 
cord he should be worked with a steady dog 
and brought to submission by use of the 
force collar in practical manner while being 
worked on game. 
































NTiEGAME FIELD 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


ame laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
ame department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
as already been sent to the department by the informant. 


information from the 
in addition to what 


It is not our intention to divert such 








A Record Grizzly Fight 


Of the many battles in the Yukon between 
man and grizzly there was probably never 
one more dreadful or closer to the death as 
far as the man was concerned than that 
which James M. Christie, now residing in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, fought with one of that 
savage species at the headwaters of the Ste- 
wart River over two years ago. The terrific 
battle, the 8-mile tramp back to camp 
with his cheeks torn from ear to mouth, his 
lower jaw fractured in two places, and ly- 
ing against his breast, his scalp thrown 
back like a cap, right cheek bone fractured, 
right arm broken in several places and cov- 
ered with ugly wounds of more or less se- 
rious nature, while weakened and almost 
dead from loss of blood—these are things 
which Mr. Christie can look back to now 
with wonder that he survived them, And 
his heroic fight with death at the home of 
J. E. Ferrill, at Lansing Post, his trip to the 
Jubilee hospital from Dawson to Victoria, 
and his final recovery all bear evidence of 
the wonderful vitality of the man, gained in 
the healthy outdoor life of a trapper in the 
Northern wilds. 

Mr. Christie left Carman for the North in 
the summer of ’98, and prospected along 


the Stewart River for a time, taking to trap- 
ping when the winter set in, and learning 
the lore of the Northland like a book. At 
times he acted as guide for government 
parties, on one occasion meeting Agnes 
Deans Cameron’s party far up the waters of 
the Mackenzie, and on another occasion 
making a geological survey across the un- 
known land from Dawson to Edmonton, At 
this time he met George Chrisfield, and they 
grubstaked and started north for the Rogue 
River, where they set up camp about 350 
miles east of Dawson in the heart of the 
wilderness. 

During the years up North Christie had 
learned many things about the silent places, 
but his experience with Bruin had inclined 
him to look upon him as an animal not to 
be feared. This was the view he held about 
the grizzly when about the middle of Octo 
ber he struck out over the light snow along 
the Rogue River to look up trapping possi- 
bilities. Before leaving camp he told Chris- 
field, his partner, that he would be gone 
several days, and that if he did not return 
for a short period he was not to worry about 
him. 

The first day out he shot a moose, and 
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hid it in a ground cache, intending to call 
for it later. The next day he discovered a 
small lot of marten, and other furs, and con- 
cluded that he would move camp and gather 
them in. He then started for the home 
camp, and on the way back made a detour 
to visit the cache where he had left the 
moose carcass a few days before. On reach- 
ing the place he found the brush which he 
had piled upon it to keep the ravens off, 
pulled away and the meat all gone. Numer- 
ous wolf tracks were visible, and the huge 
track of a grizzly led from the spot straight 
across the river. 

Christie started on the trail after Mr. 
Bruin, knowing from previous experience 
that the marauder would not be very far 
away. A few timber wolves were on the 
trail, and he fired at one, but missed. This, 
according to the trapper was the means 
later of saving his life, as he noticed after 
missing the wolf that his rifle which he had 
packed for some time through the scrub 
without using it had the sights improperly 
adjusted, He stopped at once and fixed 
them, and then proceeded on his way. 

Continuing across the river and up the 
bank on the other side for a distance of 200 
yards he struck into the thick scrub, but 
had not gone more than twenty feet when 
he heard the unmistakable grunt of an an- 
gry bear, and the animal loomed up shaggy 
and terrible through the scrub not more 
than thirty feet ahead of him, coming 
straight toward him. It was the work of a 
second to swing the rifle upon the oncoming 
monster, and pull the trigger. The bullet, 
which was a soft-nose .303, ranged the length 
of the animal’s pody, hitting him in the 
shoulder, but it did not stop his rush. Be- 
fore the desperate trapper could fire another 
shot the beast was upon him with jaws wide 
open and spouting blood. Christie, however, 
managed to get in another shot, which 
struck the bear on the forehead, but failed 
to stop him. The hunter then jumped aside, 
but unluckily became entangled in the scrub, 
and fell with the bear on top of him. Then 
ensued a terrible fight. 

The savage brute succeeded in closing its 
jaws on the hunter’s head, and more through 
instinct than design, the latter managed to 
wedge his arm between and to free his 
head, but not before the bear had broken his 





jaw in two places, and almost ripped the 
eniire scalp from his head. The arm, too, 
with which he had saved his head, was 
crushed and broken in two places, and the 
animal then sank his teeth in his victim’s 
legs, but Christie with his arms free, fought 
desperately, and the wounds which the bear 
had sustained began to take effect. Finally 
he dropped dead within three feet of the 
desperately wounded man. The fight was 
over. It had not lasted more then a minute, 
but in that time the grizzly had done ter- 
rible damage. 

When Christie arose from the fray and 
prepared to return to the camp eight miles 
away, he could see only out of one eye and 
that was continually filling with blood. His 
lower jaw was hanging upon his breast, one 
arm was hanging loose by his side, and he 
could hardly use his legs on account of the 
terrible pain from the wounds. He realized 
that his partner would not look for him for 
some days, and concluded that he simply 
must get back to camp or fall a prey to the 
wolves in the wilderness. 

He stopped the flow of blood as best he 
could, fastening the torn scalp with a hand- 
kerchief and placing his coat over his head 
to keep the cold out. Then came the fight 
to reach camp. 

“T’ll never forget that tramp,” said Chris- 
tie, “and the hours of pain and misery which 
I experienced. The pain and loss of blood 
weakened me so that at times I staggered 
and reeled like a drunken man. [| finally 
decided to make a detour of half a mile in 
order to reach a prospector’s cabia which 
lay on the route to our camp. This cabin, 
by the way, had been built seven years be- 
fore by four prospectors, two of whom were 
Winnipeggers, namely, Jack Patterson and 
Jack Baker, the former being the son of old 
Lieutenant Governor Patterson of Manitoba. 
There I decided to go and die if none came 
for me, and yet I hoped that my partner 
would come thither in search of me. How- 
ever, on arriving there, I managed to write 
a note with my left hand, and decided to 
battle along to camp before my wounds 
stiffened. 

“How I ever reached there will always be 
a mystery to me. However, I did manage 
to do so, and now almost blind, weak and 
bleeding from many wounds, and dragging 
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my legs, which had become stiffened from 
my wounds, I staggered to the door. 

“I must have swooned away, for on awak- 
ing I found Chrisfield working over me, he 
having followed the track of blood which 1 
left back to the camp. He made me as com- 
fortable as he could for the night and the 
next morning my whole body was stiff. We 
both realized that the only chance left of 
saving my life was to get me to a trading 
post called Lansing, about fifty miles away, 
and accordingly Chrisfield secured two dog 
teams and some Indian mushers, and, mak- 
ing one of the toboggans as comfortable as 
possible, placed me upon it. So the lonely 
procession started out over rough country 
and unbroken trails, every jolt or jar caus- 
ing me excruciating agony. The snow was 
too deep to make good sledding, and the 
rough journey started some of my wounds 
bleeding again, even the bliss of uncon- 
sciousness being denied to me. So [I lay 
hour after hour, waiting and praying some- 
times for death to come and put an end to 
my sufferings. 

“Lansing was reached at last. It was a 
stockade and a few buildings kept by a per- 
sonal friend of mine named Ferrell. With 
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the help of Mrs. Ferrell they washed my 
wounds with antiseptic solutions, stitched 
them up and set the broken bones as best 
they could. There I lay between life and 
death for two nionths, and after I had recov- 
ered sufficiently we started on the 250-mile 
tramp to Dawson and thence to Victoria, 
where at the Victoria hospital, under the 
care of Dr, O. M. Jones, I underwent several 
operations and had my jaw fixed properly, 
as it would not allow me to masticate my 
food.” 

Mr. Christie, who has spent over twelve 
years in the North, has crossed the country 
from Behring Sea to Edmonton overland 
with dog teams and snowshoes most of the 
way, and has had many adventures during 
his sojourn in the West. He has prospected 
and hunted over a vast territory, and has 
had many experiences, but the most excit- 
ing and terrible was that in which he 
tackled a grizzly on the headwaters of the 
Stewart River. Unable longer to stand the 
Northern climate on account of his hard- 
ships, Mr. Christie returned to Manitoba a 
short time ago and is now employed in the 
civil service of this province. 

Manitoba. JAMES BRYCE. 


National Forests as Great Game Preserves 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With 90 deer 
to start with ten years ago on 6,000 acres 
of steep, rocky, brush-covered mountains in 
Pennsylvania, a hunting club composed of 
Lake Haven and Williamsport business 
men have now over 3,000 deer, the natural 
increase from the original 90, and possibly 
4 or 5 native deer that were on the land 
when it was inclosed by a game-proof fence. 

The members of the club and their friends 
have been killing each year the number of 
male deer permitted by the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. This is an example of the pro- 
ductivity of deer when protected from the 
varmints and dogs. The West has failed to 
protect the elk, so that its numbers are so 
reduced that it can no longer be hunted, 
except in a few localities, and the same ex- 
pensive methods are used, while our deer 
are fast being exterminated. In places here 
in Oregon where deer were very plentiful 
a few years ago one can hardly be found 
now. 


Last year I wrote the Agricultural De- 
partment, Washington, suggesting the idea 
of leasing large tracts of land in remote 
parts of forest reserves for the purpose of 
properly protecting and raising deer and 
elk. They replied that they thought very 
favorably of such-.a plan, but there was no 
law under which a lease could be made for 
a longer time than one year, which, of 
course, would not warrant the initial ex- 
pense in starting a game preserve. There 
are many hundreds of thousands of acres 
that are not used for grazing domestic ani- 
mals that could be used for this purpose, 
with the following direct benefits: First— 
It would produce in a few years such an 
abundance of game animals that venison 
from such preserves could be permitted to 
be sold during the open season in our mar- 
kets the same as beef, affording a most de- 
licious and healthful product of food, that 
at present can only be had by a few. Sec- 
ond—Through the fencing and protection of 
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the game, the timber would also be pro- 
tected from destructive fires. Third—The 
profitable use of remote parts of reserves 
would help to open up the forests by the 
building of trails and wagon roads and 
phone lines, where neither exist now. 
Fourth—The government would get an an- 
nual rental for such use of these lands in 
place of the increasing annual expense with 
no income, as at present. Fifth—It would 
be the means of adding to our resources a 
valuable food product that will cost but lit- 
tle to produce on land which produces noth- 
ing of value except timber at present. Sixth 
—It will preserve the deer and elk from be- 
coming extinct in our forests by increasing 
their numbers and improving the breeds at 
the same time. 
Question Is One of Conservation. 

This is a practical question of conserva- 
tion. To adopt it will require an act of Con- 
gress, and, in this connection, I wrote Sen- 
ator Bourne, and he replied that as such 
privileges could only be enjoyed by a few 
he was opposed to the idea, for the reason 
that a few would have privileges “which are 
the common heritage of all’—which in this 
case is transcendental tommyrot, for the 
reason that there would be enough such 
land not adapted to domestic grazing to ac- 
commodate all who wanted to lease for this 
purpose, and the further fact that most 
Western hunters would secure interests in 
a game preserve and do their hunting there, 
as deer are becoming harder to find each 
year, and the dangers of being shot while 
hunting are increasing. 

Many men cannot take the time now re- 
quired to get a deer or two in a season. 
These preserves would have a tendency to 
increase the number of deer on the millions 
of acres of wood and timber land that could 
not be inclosed as a game preserve, thereby 
giving the man who did not have an inter- 
est in a game preserve a better chance to 


find a deer than he has at present. 

As city and government parks are the last 
means used to preserve many animals from 
becoming extinct that were formerly very 


plentiful in this country in their wild state, 
why should not this lesson be taken advan- 


tage of in a commercial way, and avoid the 
necessity of preserving the species at public 
expense a little later on? 


Few Arguments Against It. 


The argument will be made that if deer 
and elk were raised in such large numbers 
the states would have to change their laws 
permitting their sale from inclosed pre- 
serves during open seasons. It is time that 
game laws were made up-to-date, so that 
some good will result from them. Some will 
say that if raising deer becomes profitable, 
the beef trust will acquire all the preserves, 
but this could be provided against in the 
act authorizing the lease of government re- 
serve lands for this purpose. 

If there are any reasons why such a plan 
is not practical or profitable from every 
point of view, I would like to hear them. 
The Agricultural Department thought very 
favorably of the plan last year and if they 
have changed their opinions since, it must 
be due to the paranoiac egotism of some 
Western representatives in Washington or 
the Forestry Department. 

Oregon. N. F. THRONE. 


Mr. Thorne’s idea is now being carried out 
in Colorado, there being several game parks 
in this state operated under state control in 
the manner suggested by him. The Colorado 
law is pretty lberal in this respect, allowing 
game to be sold the year round from such 
parks. These parks are licensed under a 
state act, the fee charged being $25 for two 
years, or $100 for ten years, It is necessary 
for the park to own the land, of course. 
While we believe that ordinarily there can 
be no objection to such parks, yet in the case 
of one of those in Colorado, there has been 
much objection to, it being contended that it 
is used as an excuse for sportsmen to kill 
game out of season on the surrounding hills, 
and that they take the deer out through this 
park, where it is tagged with the park tag, 
thereby making it possible for the game to 
be shipped by rail to destination.—Editor. 


Bear Cubs at Birth 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in an article in a recent issue of 
Outdoor Life entitled “The World’s Smallest 
Cubs,” by D. C. Bryant. I am a trapper, 
and have been killing bears for a good many 
years, and have made a study of their na- 


ture and habits, but have never been able to 
find a pregnant bear, and I have never met 
a trapper that had found such a bear. 

The earliest that I ever found cubs was 
early in the month of April (on the Gunni- 
son, in Colorado). These cubs would weigh, 
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I should judge, about 5 to 8 pounds each. 
The mother of these cubs was a black bear 
and would weigh, perhaps, 125 pounds. 
These were the smallest cubs I ever saw. 
In the same country, late in the month of 
April, I have taken perhaps eight or ten 
pair of cubs, and some of them grizzly, 
which would weigh 15 or 20 pounds each. 

I have been interested in this subject 
since 1890, and have been trapping every 
year since that date (and some before), so 
you see it is not idle curiosity that causes 
me to enter into this subject. I have always 
doubted that cubs are born so small and un- 
developed as it is claimed they are, and now 
it seems from Mr. Bryant that they are as 
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well developed at birth as other animals. 

There seems to be a contradiction in Mr. 
Bryant’s testimony in regard to the size of 
the “smallest cub.” First he says it meas- 
ured 5% inches and was “taken by Mr. 
Bowles himself” in Washington. Next he 
says that it was taken by a brother of Mr. 
Bowles in Oregon, and measures 9 inches 
after mounting. 

Naturalists claim that bear “run,” or 
breed, in the summer and that the cubs are 
born in midwinter. I am positive that this 
is a mistake, and that they “run” late in the 
fall and usually have the cubs in March— 
that is, in a state of nature. 

Wyoming. A. C. ROWELL. 


Open Seasons in the Big Game Fields 


We append herewith a table of some of 
the most important big game hunting states 
of the Union whose legislatures met and 
passed upon game laws during the last win- 
ter and spring. Only the open season, the 


number and kind of animals allowed, and 
the non-resident license are shown, but in a 
later issue (we hope September) we expect 
to be able to show a table of the complete 
laws of all the states. 





Open Season. 


Number and Kinds of Animals. 


Non-resident license. 


gapesene eee 0 4 Se peer ae Te aha ar OS wien o's hk dee adam aniad< $10.00 
BE 66 60k owen Le ee EE Rs ay ce adn en ewbe saan 1 elk, 2 deer, no sheep, 1 antelope 
a cc5 ade ca 0k bak o beets dawan we $25.00 
Except in counties of Bonner, 
Kootenai, Shoshone, Latah, Nez 
Perce, Clearwater and Idaho, 
where season on deer is Sept. 20 
to Dec. 20. No elk may be killed 
in above counties for 5 years. 
Montana....... ER & Sr a rere 3 deer, 1 elk, 1 sheep, 1 gwoat........ $25.00 
Michigan...... es We Eee NON, GOs se ccvcseatocvecess 2 deer—no open season on Bois Blanc 
Island and Counties of Arenac, 
RS Benzie, Cheboygan, Emmet, Lee- 
> lanau, Berrien, Calhoun, Genesee, 
Ingham, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Oak- 
; oe Se OY ee $25.00 
Minnésota..... ee ey Oh RS sc <a ciate waaideesees ee SS ee eee ee ere $25.00 
pt ea Moose, Oct. 16 to Dec, 1........20.. 1 moose, 2 deer, but non-resident can 
Closed season on Desert Island. only take 1 deer out of state...... $15.00 
Eee, GIG, 2 UO DOG. IG. csivcccccsecss 
There are special laws on open 
season and bag limit in cer- 
tain counties. 
Noeth Dakota. Nov. 16 to Hee. Bin. cece sccvcvccece Ns chins ees s da dasa pVekean tags $25.00 
New Wieeiee...: Oct. 86 th NOV. Fics cccccccccecess LS w'dth ais VK diag ated cee ee bate e ane $25.00 
Pennsylvania..Deer, Nov. 15 to Dec. 1............. 1 deer, bears unlimited..amount not stated 
a SE Oe ere 
— Dakota. .Nov. 1 to Nov. 30, inclusive......... NE. tibia cea ee RS ae WA ewan need $25.00 
OMe tiew dese ee, Ca Se Ges Baws co NV Ces tw over eee oe Ree non-residents not permitted 
to kill deer 
Vermont....... Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 inclusive......... Seles oat aa ons eee be a eee $10.00 
Wyoming...... ORs ERO Oe s SO egia tise eioderiers eS IG ons ca vacaxsccctdons $50.00 


Each male hunter must have licensed guide. 
Bear hunting license in 
closed game season, $10.00 





Runaing Dogs on Game vs. Still Hunting —An Opinion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The question as to 
whether or not we should stop the running 
of predatory animals with dogs was men- 





tioned in the last issue of your magazine. 
This question should appeal to every lover 
of the chase who likes to be fair-minded and 
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liberal in all sorts of sport. From the 
earliest antiquity the hound has been man’s 
companion in the chase, and should con- 
tinue to be till the end of time. 


From the standpoint of fairness, there is ° 


but one side to the question. Anyone knows 
how much easier it is to stalk an animal 
than to get him with a pack of noisy dogs. 
The opening notes of the strike dog is the 
danger signal that enemies are about. This 
gives the animal a fair start and an oppor- 
tunity to pit his strength, skill and power of 
endurance against the training and sagacity 
of the hounds. In other words, the differ- 
ence between the two methods is the same 
as those between the man who will waylay 
you and kill you before you are aware of his 
presence, and the man who will give you 
due notice to meet him and cross swords. 
Prejudice, ignorance, inconsistency are the 
keynotes to the situation, when the objec- 
tion to dogs is summed up. 

In the prejudice class are found the 
sportsmen of the cities and towns who are 
either too close-fisted or who are unable to 
keep dogs or to employ a guide who has 
them. The main reason they object to the 
use of dogs is that they do not have them. 
The ignorant class are those who seldom 
ever see a hair of their own killing, and it 
is difficult to understand why it makes any 
difference to them whether or not dogs are 
used. 

But greatest of all is the spirit of incon- 
sistency in some men who call themselves 
sportsmen. Because you do not like cof- 
fee is no reason why you should want to 
prohibit everyone else from drinking it. Be- 
cause one knows nothing about using an 
automobile, or has not the where-withal to 
own one, is no reason why one should envy 
those who own machines. Because one has 


no music, poetry or song in his soul and 
knows not the grandeurs of the chase, is 
not an adequate reason why he should be so 
narrow-minded as to desire laws to deprive 
his fellow-man from these enjoyments. Men 
differ, and as there are as many minds as 
there are people, and as every man has as 
much right to his own views as another, it 
is simply preposterous for an element not 
only to desire but require everyone else to 
accept their views. Whenever a man wants 
to compel others to adopt his methods as 
being the only ones, he is no longer worthy 
the name of sportsman. 

If one wants to hunt with a shotgun and 
another a rifle, it should be the individual 
privilege each to do so. Because I prefer 
a retriever to bring my birds t6 me is not 
a good reason why I should object to your 
wading after your fowls, or to have a law 
forcing you to use a retriever. Because I 
use live bait in casting is no reason why I 
should desire laws to prevent your casting 
with artificial baits. I advocate fairness in 
all things, and of all people, sportsmen 
should be the fairest and most liberal- 
minded. We should respect one another’s 
rights and be willing to give as well as take. 
It is to be regretted that there may be a 
few on the other side of the question who 
possess this spirit of inconsistency to such 
an extent that they would gladly have laws 
to prevent still hunting, or stalking. But I 
trust not many. You will find most lovers 
of the chase, from the mountaineer to the 
millionaire, to be big, whole-souled, good- 
hearted men who love a square deal. 

Tennessee. J. E. WILLIAMS. 

[Note.—We shall be glad to receive fur- 
ther communications from bona fide big- 
game hunters and sportsmen on both sides 
of this question.—Editor.] 


Some Queries Referred to Our Readers 


What is the normal life of a _ black-tail 
deer? Why is it (as most old hunters con- 
tend) that one never sees a deer in the wild 
state showing decrepitude from age? 

Washington. Cc. L. MARSH. 


Where do prairie dogs get their drinking 
water? I have heard they dug down to 
water, but this can hardly be, for I have 


seen their towns located on tops of moun- 
tains, where it was only a few feet to the 
solid granite. There was no water within 
miles and often no rain for several months 
at a time. It doesn’t seem possible they 
could live and grow fat as they do without 
water, and it doesn’t seem possible for then’ 
to get it in some of their locations. Maybe 
some reader of Outdoor Life really knows. 
New Mexico. - SAM STEVENS. 
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We have received from the Governor of 
Alaska, at Juneau, a circular showing the sea- 
sons and number and kinds of big game ani- 
mals that may be killed in Alaska under the 
present laws, from which we have extracted 
the following condensed information: 

Brown bears—North of Lat. 62°, three brown 
bears may be killed at any time. South of Lat. 
62° only from October 1 to July 1, both in- 
clusive, 

Moose, caribou, sheep, walrus and sea lions— 
North of Lat. 62°, open season from August 1 
to December 10, both inclusive. South of Lat. 
62°, moose, caribou and sheep, August 20 to 
December 31, both inclusive. Two moose, one 
walrus or sea lion, three caribou and three 
sheep allowed. é 

Deer and mountain goats—Open season all 
over Alaska from April 1 to February, both in- 
clusive; in Southeastern Alaska on deer, Au- 
gust 15 to November 1, both inclusive. No non- 


Alaska Laws on Big Game 


resident license required to hunt these animals. 
Eight deer allowed. 
Caribou on Kenai Peninsula—No caribou may 


be killed before August 20, 1912. 

Non-resident license—$50 for each person who 
is a resident of the United States; others, $100. 
Licensed guide must be employed while hunt- 
ing on the Kenai Peninsula. This license au- 
thorizes the holder to ship two moose (if killed 
north of Lat. 62°) and the regular allowance 
of the other game animals. Shipping license for 
moose killed south of Lat. 62°, $150, permit- 
ting the shipment of one moose. 

Walrus—The season for killing walrus in 
Bering Strait or in Bering Sea north of the 
mouth of the Kuskoquim River is limited to the 
period from May 10 to July 1, both inclusive 
The killing of walrus in Bristol Bay and at 
points on the coast of Bering Sea south of the 
Koskoquim River is prohibited until 1912. 


Gorman’s Splendid Performance 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The well-known re- 
volver expert, Mr. J. E. Gorman of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has established a new record for 
fifty shots with the revolver on the Stand- 
ard American target at fifty yards. The 
shooting was done under the rules of the 
United States Revolver Association and has 
been recognized as a record by that body. 

Mr. Gorman early notified Mr. C. W. Lin- 
der, vice president of the United States Re- 
volver Association, of his intention to shoot 
for record and care Was taken to comply 
with all requirements. He used a .38 Smith 
& Wesson revolver with Pope 8-inch barrel, 
special hand load ammunition, Linder bullet 
and 2% pounds trigger pull. He ran out ot 
his own ammunition at the end of his forty- 
seventh shot and finished the score with two 
different kinds that he borrowed, one of his 
last shots being a seven, with a factory- 
loaded cartridge, His score was 467, beating 
the best previous record of Dr. I. R. Cal- 
kins of Springfield, Mass., by two points. 

Mass, J. B. CRABTREE, 





A Mosquito “Killer” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Take along a small vial 
of Lee’s insect exterminator on the fishing 
trip and use a few drops on the back of your 
hands and neck, which will completely put the 
pesky mosquito to rout. It’s a coal tar prepara- 


effectual 
ministers of 


disagreeable to use; 


recommended by all 


tion, not 
and highly 
the gospel. 


very 


SAM STEVENS. 


New Mexico. 


A Two-Mile-High Shoot 


The Rocky Mountain Inter-State Sports- 
men’s Association has decided on the date of 
August 21-22-23 for their first annual trap- 
shooting tournament, at Victor, Colo. The 
total added money hung up is $555. The 
Squier Money-Back System will be in vogue. 
The shoot will be held under the auspices of 
the Two-Mile High Gun Club of Victor, and as 





this is one of the most progressive gun clubs 
in the state there need be no fear expressed 
as to the success of the shoot. The present 
officers of the R. M. I. S. A. are as follows: 
President, A. E. McKenzie; vice-president, 
Chas. D. Plank;:secretary-treasurer, Harry C. 
Keefe. Address for further information Mr. 
Keefe, care Tritch Hardware Co., Denver. 
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Some New Books 


Old Canadian Trails of the Canadiar Rockies 
by Mary T. S. Schaffer; 364 pages; illus- 
trated; $2; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Two summers the author spent in journeying 
among the Canadian Rockies, and while these 
pilgrimages were in progress there was no 
thought that the daily happenings would ever 
be heard of beyond the diary, the famiiy and 
a few close friends. The author writes that 
after her return to civilization, the numbers 
who enthused over her trip were few. Those 
who needed ‘“enthusing’ the most—they with 
aches and pains, with sorrows and troubles— 
listened the least, or looked upon our mountain 
world as but a place of privation and petty 
annoyances, For them, principally, it seems, 
the pages of the book were written, by which 
means she could bring to them the fresh air 
and sunshine, the snowy mountains, the softly 
flowing rivers—the healers of every ill. The 
author, in her ‘Preface,’ “Go! I hand 
you the key to one of the fairest of all God's 
many gardens. Go! Peace and health are there, 
and happiness for him who will search.” 'The 
book is embellished by 100 beautiful illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author and Mary 
W. Adams, and a map. 


says: 


White Motley, by Max Pemberton; 3214 pages: 
$1.30 net; Sturgis & Walton Co., 31-33 East 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


This is a story with a thrill—the kind the 
reader of up-to-date literature like to become 
enmeshed in. Mr. Pemberton is always fully 
up to the times in his writing, This is his latest 
novel—a love story of an air man in the Alps, 
and is brim- full of action and stirring compli- 
cations. The main interest of the story centers 
on the herd who secretly plans to compete for 
the $50,000 international prize for the first suc- 
cessful flight over the Alps in an aeroplane. 
Yosemite Trails, by J. Sweatman Chase; 353 
pages; illustrated; $2 net; Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 


This book is the outcome of three journeys, 
two of them of considerable iength, through 
the Yosemite region of the Sierra Nevada, and 
of a desire to acquaint the nature-loving pub- 
lic with the attractions, more particularly of 
the less-known areas of the locality. The au- 
thor has not limited his work to the specific 
uses of a guide book, but has allowed a natural 
propensity tor a loose rein and discursive ob- 
servation to dictate its range. The volume will 
be found, however, to have also much of the 
value of a guide book for the traveler on the 
ground, The book discloses a fact, almost un- 
known even among devotees of the out-of- 
doors, that there exists in the Sierra Nevada 
a lake-land of incomparable richness and pecul- 
iar diversity of charm; where lakes are 
sprinkled like stars, exceeding the possibility 
of distinguishing them by name. 


Edward White; 283 
Doubleday, Page & 


The Cabin, by Stewart 
pages; illustrated; $1.50; 
Co., New York. 

Mr. White adds to his rapidly lengthening 
list of books one more volume through which 


blows the fresh breeze of the mountain and the 
forest. Whether on a big game hunt, camping 
for recreation only; or boiling a ‘Mulligan’ 
stew over an improvised fire in the wilderness, 
Mr. White is equally at home, and to top it all 
off properly he can write about the out-door 
life as no one else can. ‘‘The Cabin’’ is a blithe 
chronicle of the building of a cabin home, in a 
forest-girdled meadow of the Sierras, 6,500 feet 
up toward the mountain summit. This book is 
full of nature and woodcraft and the sheer de- 
light of outdoors; but in addition it has some 
very shrewd philosophy from the lips of old 
“California John,’ a_ satisfying figure that 
every reader of ‘“‘The Rules of the Game’’ will 
welcome, There is an especial satisfaction in 
reading any of this author’s works in knowing 
that he is an artist in the camp-life game, and 
therefore the very dullest cannot fail to read 
one of his books without adding much to his 
store of knowledge. 


Wemyss; 356 
the Sturgis & 


The Secret Book, by George 
pages; illustrated; $1.20 net; 
Walton Co., New York. 


A group of typical, well-bred Americans 
abroad, brought together in a love story that 
carries the reader through some startling ad- 
ventures in Sicily and elsewhere, are introduced 
to the reader in this book. The story has its 
starting point in the hero’s finding of a secret 
diary left in the room of a hotel by a young 
girl whose identity the journal does* not be- 
tray. The intimate revelations of this “secret 
book” plunge the hero deep in love with their 
mysterious author. The story tells of his 
strange search for the girl, and of how after 
discovering her identity, his pursuit of her be- 
comes even more adventurous than before. 


All About Airedales, by R. M. Palmer; 120 
pages; illustrated; $1.00; the A. A. A. Pub- 
lishing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The author, during a period covering twenty 
years as an active dog fancier, has observed 
the apparent lack of helpful suggestions in 
many dog books, which he gives herein as the 
result of years of successful ownership, breed- 
ing and practical experience of all kinds. In 
writing this book, the author has apparently 
aimed to present to the dog-loving public a 
book that will be equally valuable to the novice 
who is a fancier of other breeds as well. The 
work satisfies a long-felt want in giving to the 
thousands of fanciers of this breed, who have 
never owned or raised a dog of any sort before, 
something to help them along in furthering 
the usefulness and education of what many 
term the ‘‘best dog on earth.’”’ 


Nature Sketches in Temperate America, by 
Joseph Lane Hancock; 450 pages; $2.75 net; 
illustrated. 


In “‘noticing’’ the above valuable book in our 
July number we failed to mention the name of 
the publisher. We now gladly do so—the book 
having been gotten out by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 
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CHESDALE FARM KENNELS (assSaa 


G. B. Frasch, Prop. 


Chesapeakes and Airedales 


COLBY, WASH., dune 23, 1911. 
Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Oolo. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check to cover enclosed 
add for August, September and October. 


We are fully convinced that Outdoor Life is 
the best advertising medium, especially in the Western 
states, as we received 83 answers to a 17 word add in 
Outdoor Life and sold five dogs and several puppies. 
Most of our other adds in your magazine brought similar 
returns. 


Wishing you all the sucoess that is due your 


efforts, we are 
Yours resp., Ghesdale K 
mL 


REESE & REESE 


DEAN'S STANDARD OUTDOOR GLASSES 
“NICEST, NEATEST, BEST” 


SUITE 300-303 
COLUMBUS SAVINGS @ TRUST BLDA. 


Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis St. COLUMBUS. Q.,. May 12,1911. 
Denver, Colo. 


Gentlenen: 


Enclosed find check fo 
covering bill of wotig og r seventeen dollars and fifteen cents ($17.15) 


I wish to say that my advertisement in 
rt your magazine has b 
results and I am greatly astounded at the great number of eene ey Rag 
have received. ee 


I beg to remain, 


Very truly yours, 





























sosuillind 
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NEW MARLIN 16-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


The chief advantage sought in a 16-bore is 
reduced weight. To lighten the hunter’s burden 
in his firearm and his ammunition is to bestow 
on him a blessing. The lightest gun and the 
lightest load that will do the work are the hall- 
marks of the civilized sportsman. 

On this account the hundreds of thousands 
of shooters who have learned the thorough 
efficiency of the modern repeating shotgun by 
years of experience with the 12-gauge gun, will 
be particularly interested in learning of the 
new Model 30 16-gauge Marlin repeating shot- 
gun just placed on the market. It is also of 
special interest to the double-gun man who has 
been waiting for an efficient lightweight re- 
peater before trying out the repeating con- 
struction. 

In these days of improved, condensed and 
powerful powders, the old bulky shells of black 
powder days are relics of barbarism. A modern 
16 is more deadly than a 12-gauge of a few 
years ago. The Model 30 Marlin is fully as ef- 
fective in all ordinary forms of bird and small 


THE NEW 


game shooting as any 12-gauge gun. It is far 
quicker in handling than any 12-gauge gun, 
and by reducing the weight of gun and shells 
earried it adds immensely to the enjoyment of 
the day’s sport. 

In construction this new Marlin gun is simi- 
lar to the popular Model 24 12-gauge Marlin 
shotgun. It is not, however, a 12-gauge gun 
with a 16-gauge barrel fitted, but it is a prop- 
erly built and balanced small bore with a frame 
of proper proportion and a style and symmetry 
that are all its own. The guns all take down 
and embody double extractors, automatic re- 
coil safety device and every other desirable 


feature of the Model 24 12-gauge gun but each 
part is made a little smaller, a little lighter 
and a little trimmer. 

The barrel is chambered for 2%-inch shells 
and the action will handle any 16-gauge shell 
not exceeding 2% inches in length. The barrels 
are all specially bored and targeted for black 
or smokeless powders, and every gun is proved 
and tested by trying with excessive loads. A 
full choked barrel is guaranteed to target bet- 
ter than 240 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 35 
yards, using 1 ounce of 7% chilied shot. 

The Model 30 Marlin is furnished in grades 
“A,” “B,”’ “C” and “D,” prices ranging from 
$21.60 to $95.00, the difference between the 
respective grades being mostly in such features 
as selected and extra selected wood, checking, 
engraving, etc., and the grade “A” at $21.60 
is just as efficient in practical shooting as any 
of the more expensive guns. The 28-inch full- 
choked barrel is the standard style and is sent 
unless otherwise specified. The 26-inch gun is 
regularly furnished with cylinder bored barrel 


EE 
SUeRrerneRe eee? 


MARLIN SHOTGUN, GRADE A. 


for brush shooting. On special orders either 
26 or 28 inch barrel with cylinder bore, modi- 
fied choke or full choke can be furnished with- 
out extra charge. 

We show herewith illustration of the grade 
““A”" gun, which has a special rolled steel bar- 
rel, plain pistol grip stock and foreend made of 
fine American black walnut and finished with- 
out ornamentation. The grade ‘‘C’’ gun has a 
special smokeless steel barrel, a very hand- 
some selected walnut stock and foreend with 
fine checking and an excellent quality of hand 
engraving. All of the grade “B,”’ grade ‘“‘C”’ 
and grade “D’’ shotguns are furnished with 
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barrel matted on top for its entire length, 
which gives a feature of beauty and utility 
that will be greatly appreciated by the dis- 
criminating sportsman. The grade ‘‘C’’ gun is 


handsome enough for any man and is still very 
moderate in price; the grade ‘“*D’’ gun is offered 
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world, and at a moderate price, considering 
the quality. 

A full description of this gun in its respec- 
tive grades, with illustrations, etc., will be sent 
to any of our readers who will write direct to 
the Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER HOLSTERS. 


as the very finest repeating shotgun in the 
Some years ago when the advantages of 


pistol and revolver holsters was brought promi- 
before the readers of Outdoor Life by 
Ashley Haines, A. W. Lowdermilk, 
enterprising 


nently 
such men as 
Captain Hardy others, an 

Denver 
s a ddlery 


and 


concern — 
the Hei- 
ser Sad- 
dlery Co. 
—conceiv- 
ed the 
idea that 
it would be a_ wise 
business move on their 
part to make up a line 
of holsters after the 
the practical 
of the 
try, including the gen- 


ideas of 


shooters coun- 


tlemen above named. 
The result is that to- 
day the Heiser Sad- 





dlery Co. not only has 


: it # ag aor ; the largest and most 
POCKET AND BELT oaeaineiva if ail 
HOLSTER. exclusive line of such 
holsters in this coun- 


try, but their orders on them have been so great 
that they have been compelled to issue a special 


sportsmen’s catalogue to send to _ inquirers 


about these goods. 
The Heiser Sad- 
dlery Co. is the 
oldest and largest 


concern 
in the West, 
N issues an 


of the kind 
and 
immense 
cover- 
everything in 
leath- 






\ catalogue 
‘ing 


harness and 


SPRING 
SHOULDER HOLSTER. 


CUT NO. 2 
er goods, in addition to their sportsmen’s cata- 
logue. 

Their new holster cut No. 1 
combination hip pocket and belt style of hols- 
ter, it being satisfactory’.and practical for 
either purpose. If it is desired to carry a gun 


shown by is a 


with An extra long barrel in a hip pocket this 
holster is used by keeping the same close to 
the body with a body belt in addition to hav- 
ing it in the hip pocket and thus preventing 
the holster from becoming over-balanced. This 





3—HAIR HAT BAND. 


CUT NO. 
is one of the many new styles which the 
Heiser Saddlery Co. have originated and are 
showing in their special sportsmen’s catalogue, 
which is now ready for distribution. 

Heiser’s spring shoulder holster, as shown in 
cut No. 2, has been improved recently by plac- 
ing a flap, which is numbered 2 in the cut, 
over the hammer and thus preventing the gun 
from becoming rusted by the perspiration or 
the hammer from wearing out and tearing the 
shirt. In spite of the fact that improvements 
have been made, the large quantity of holsters 
which the Heiser Saddlery Co. have been called 
upon to make of late has enabled them to re- 
duce the cost of manufacture, and, consequent- 
ly, the selling price from $3.50 each to $3.00, 
without impairing the quality of the holster 
whatsoever. This is the most convenient way of 
carrying concealed weapons we know of and 
we understand that the makers have never had 
a single dissatisfied customer among the thou- 
ands of people to whom this holster has been 
sold. It is made to fit @l sizes of revolvers as 
well as every kind of automatic perfectly. 

The two cuts of hair hat bands herewith 
shown are of genuine hand-braided Navajo 
Indian manufacture with hand-hammered coin 





CUT NO. 4—HAIR HAT BAND. 


silver ornaments, and are only two of many 
such interesting novelties put out by the Heiser 


people. The designs of these hat bands are 
unique and original and the work is excep- 


tionally smooth and tasty. These hat bands are 
adjustable to any sized hat and will hold a 



























hat on securely in even the most severe wind- 
storm. They are practically indestructible, 
and, being made of natural color horse hair, 
will never fade. 





REVOLVING MINNOWS. 


The Clinton Wilt Manufacturing Co., of 
Springfield, Mo., is putting on the market a 
couple of rapid-seller revolving minnows that 
deserve notice. They are. called the ‘“‘Cham- 
pion” and the “Little Wonder’ and are:adver- 
tised and illustrated in this issue. 

The “Champion” has one double hook on each 
side of the minnow, making the hooks very 
effective for game fish to strike. With a treble 
hook on the tail, a three-blade spinner revolves 
the body of the minnow, with spiral stripes, 
the front spinner revolving in an opposite direc- 
tion, making one of the most beautiful and 
attractive minnows ever drawn through the 
water. Write the Clinton Wilt Manufacturing 
Co. for circulars and full information. 





THE BEAUTIFUL FOX CATALOGUE. 


The new catalogue of ‘“‘The Finest Gun In 
the World’ is before us, and scintilates with 
snappy and up-to-date things. The different 
grades of Fox guns are shown in their true 
colors, while much general information to the 
shooter is published. Some illustrations of. re- 
markable patterns made with these guns are 
shown, as is also a table showing quantity of 
shot placed in 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 
varying charges of all standard sizes of shot. 

Fox guns run in price up as high as $500 
and have made wonderful strides, both in work- 
manship and popular favor in the last couple 
of years. Be sure and write for this new cata- 
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GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS 


Sold by sete. 

Dealers 25 cents. 

Every- Silk, 

where, &0 cents. 
Boston Garter is made in three tvpes s hown here ’ and 
is recommended for comfort and durabiilit ] 00< for the 
trademarks ‘‘ Boston Garter” and *‘ Velvet Grip” stamped 
on the loop. Sample pair, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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WHAT A “SAVAGE” DID. 


The Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N Y., re- 
ceived the photograph from which the accom- 


panying cut was made, 
Mr. 


lowing letter, from 


A. 


H. 


Ww. 


Fox 


P, 


Gun Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


together with the 


Williams, 


4654 


fol- 
claim 
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agent of the Rock Island Ry., at Fort Worth, 
Texas: 
Fort Worth, Texas, August 24, 1910. 

“IT send you, herewith, picture of a rather 
novel hunting and fishing exploit. Two shots 
practically killed the alligator, one penetrating 
the left eye, and one under the right foreleg 
near where it joins the body. It is quite pos- 
sible that you satisfied yourself as to the ef- 
ficiency of your pistol before you placed it on 
the market, and I thought it might be inter- 
esting for you to know that an aliigator had 
been killed by. two shots with your 32-caliber 
automatic.”’ 





AN ILLUSTRATION OF DEALER CO- 
OPERATIVE WORK. 


This year the efforts of the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., in the direction 
of co-operating with dealers are totally eclips- 
ing those of previous seasons. Always an ex- 
tensive advertiser, this company has not only 
arranged its advertising schedule so that its 
dealers may reap the greatest possible benefit 
from it, but it is backing up this sales-creative 
work in a manner that cannot fail to react to 
the mutual good. 

With the fact in mind that the display win- 
dow of a dealer proves a worth-while trade- 
winner when made attractive by original and 
artistic arrangement and decoration, the Rem- 
ington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. is 
offering its dealers a window trim, photograph 
of which is shown on this page, which com- 
bines unusual attractiveness with distinct sell- 
ing value. 
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The trim in its entirety is calculated to not 
only immediately arrest the attention of the 
passerby, but to suggest the pleasure of shoot- 
nig in a way that will create a want on the 
part of the spectators for the arms and am- 
munition on sale. 

A particularly striking feature of the Rem- 
ington-UMC window display is a lithograph in 
the shape of an enlarged Remington-UMC steel 
lined, shell with a cut-out flying duck standing 
out in relief. Another feature is a reproduction 
of a target showing the remarkable score of 
2,484 out of a possible 2,500, made by Arthur 
Hubalek, while a further illustration of origi- 
nality and effectiveness is the lithograph an- 
nouncing the world’s record -high average of 
97.75 per cent for the year made with Reming- 
ton-UMC steel lined shells by W. H. Heer. 
This lithograph, too, is in the form of a shell 
and shows the champion standing within. 





A “GOOD LOOKING” MINNOW TRAP. 


This ‘‘Lead-In’’ was invented by A. C. Briggs, 
106 Bamlet building, Detroit, Mich. It is made 
of the best quality of a pot glass. Weighs 3% 
ounces, and consists 
of a funnel - shaped 
glass having two 
tapes running 
through it with stops 
on the ends. 

The “Lead-In” is 
easily connected with 
a Mason fruit jar, and 
makes a convenient 
and inexpensive trap 
that does the busi- 
ness. The cut shows 
the “Lead-In” to be 
used with stops in- es aa a Ta 
side, where they are drawn up between the 
neck of the “Lead-In” and the bulge of the 
jar or bottle. It may also be threaded with 
the stops hanging down from the top. In 
this case the tapes are tied around the neck 
of the jar above the stops. 





A GAME AND FISHING PARADISE IN 
THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
WILDERNESS. 


Our attention has been called by our Mr. 
Ricker (now on a motor-boat trip to Alaska) 
to the great fishing and hunting to be had at 
Campbell River, on Vancouver Island, B. C. Mr. 
Ricker writes: ‘“‘This is the most noted salmon 
fishing place on the coast, people coming here 
from foreign countries to fish. Campbell River 
enjoys the advantage of a fine hotel (The Wil- 
lows), with every modern convenience that is 
possible in a wilderness country. It has rooms 
with private baths, while in connection there 
is a dancing room, billiard room, auto garage, 
kennels for dogs, their own wharf, tugs. 
launches, etc. Ducks, geese, snipe and both 
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willow and blue grouse are plentiful, while the 
principal game on the island consists of wapiti, 
bear, cougar and elk.”’ 





A CANVAS WATERPROOFING LIQUID. 


During the past several years we have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries for a good water- 
proofing compound for canvas, and we are glad 
to be able at last to recommend such an article 
to our readers. It is called the Price Liquid 
Waterproofing, and is made especially for tents 
awnings, etc., by the Price Fireproofing Co. ot 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is a very simple matter 
to waterproof canvas with this liquid, anyone 
being able to apply it with a brush or sponge. 
One gallon will cover about 100 square feet. 
It comes in quart, gallon and 5-gallon 
priced as follows: 1 quart, 25 cents: 1 gallon, 
85 cents; 5 gallons, $3.75. This company’s ad- 
vertisement appears in this issue. 


cans, 





A GREAT BOON TO SPORTSMEN. 


No lamp made offers so many advantages to 
the sportsman as the Baldwin Camp Lamp. It 
is a simply constructed combination of a water 
tank, carbide container and burner, which gen- 
erates and burns acetylene gas, producing a 
clear white, 14-candle-power light, which may 
be projected 150 feet on the darkest night. 

This lamp is absolutely safe and perfectly 
clean. There is no grease, smoke or dirt and 
no glass to break or oil to spoil your clothing 
or provisions in transit or to work havoc when 
in camp. ‘It burns with a steady flame that 
will not blow out even in a stiff wind. One 
charge of carbide will last for three hours and 
carbide enough for fifty hours’ light costs but 
25 cents. 

For hunting ‘coon or possum at night, as well 
as for attending to traps before daybreak or 
after dark, the Baldwin Camp Lamp is a great 


convenience. It can be worn on cap or belt— 
both hands are free for knife or gun, and 
should you happen to trap a skunk, you can 
see it from a distance, and save yourself the 
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ps JETSTOS Rods 


FREE~—a 144 page cloth-bound, beautifully illustrat- 
ed book with every ““BRISTOL”’ Rod sold during 1911. 
It’s entitled “Tricks and 
Knacks of Fishing”’ and con- 
tains 40 live interesting chap- 
ters of expert fishing advice. 


Get It From Your Dealer 


In writing tor Free Catalogue 
give us your dealer's name so we 
can supply him with books free for 
you. This book is given only with 
“BRISTOL” Rods. Look for the 
name ‘‘BRISTOL"’ on the reel seat. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 





TRICKS and | 
KNACKS of 
FISHING 


44 PAGES 








unpleasantness resulting from getting too close. 

For circulars and further information address 
the John Simmons Co., 8 Franklin street, New 
York. 





NOTES. 


Great Slave Lake, in the Arctics, contains 
lake trout, pike, white fish and sucker. The 
lake trout weighs up to 50 pounds. 


Nelson, of the Peters Cart- 
ridge Company, received his new Stevens trap- 
shooter grade repeater last month and shot 92 
out of 100 the first day he used it at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., June 17. 


Mr. James G. 


On June 23, at Columbus, O., Mr. Clyde 
Collins, of Aildine, Ind., with a regular Stevens 
No. 522 trap-shooters grade stock gun, won 
the amateur championship at the Grand Ameri- 
can Tournament. The score was 196 out of 
200, 18-yard rise. 


At Eagle Grove, Iowa, June 13, Mr. John 
Peterson, of Randal, la., tied for high general 
average and high amateur average, 96 out of 
100, and Mr. L. H. Fitzsimmons was high pro- 
fessional, 90 out of 100, both using Peters 


factory loaded shells. 
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Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, have issued 
a revised series of their Indexed Pocket Maps 
and Shippers’ Guide for each of the 
states and territories, containing the new cen- 


several 


sus, population statistics, map, ete. It is a 
most valuable little compendium for the shipper 
or traveler, and sells for only 25 cents. 

The story of Utah’s progress from the time 
the Mormon emigrants entered the Salt 
Valley to the 
tifully 


issued by the 


Lake 
present day is narrated and beau- 
pictured in a striking publication 
department of the 


Denver, Colo., 


just 
passenger 
Denver & Rio Grande 
called “‘A Glimpse of 
Mr. 8. 
known 


tailroad, 
Utah.”’ 
Howarth, of Florissant, Colo., the well- 
manufacturer of artificial trout flies, 
has received a letter from a California angler 
stating that he caught 250 trout on one fly, one 
of Howarth’'s “Grizzly Kings.” Mr. Howarth 
prides himself on the durability of his goods, 
and evidently he 

F. A. Ellis & Son, the 
ing goods dealers of Denver, have taken new 
quarters at No. 1617 Arap- 
ahoe nearer the retail 
district than their old stand, Their store is 
now a model of completeness and full of the 
newest 


has good reason for so doing. 


hardware and sport- 


and more elegant 


street, a half block 


things in sporting goods of all 


kinds, 


At the Ohio State Shoot Mr. Wolfolk Hender- 
son, shooting his Lefever gun, won high gen- 
with the splendid score of 436 out 
of 450 targets. The Lefever gun also won high 
professional average for the second day with 
the score of 147 out of 156. Mr. Henderson, 
shooting his Lefever gun, tied for high score in 
the championship event with 49 out of 50. He 
also made a run of 154 straight. 


eral average 


At Pottsville, Pa.. June 9. Mr. H. Schlicher, 
of Allentown, won high amateur average, 142 
out of 150, and on the following day, June 10, 
at Allentown, won 
the exceptionally 


high general average with 
fine score of 149 out of 150. 
He used Peter's factory loaded shells on both 
occasions. At the Allentown shoot Mr. Neaf 
Apgar was second professional, 146 out of 150, 
also with Peter’s shells. 


H. M. Bostwick, Denver's veteran gun dealer, 
has assumed the management of his old busi- 
ness, which a year or two ago was transferred 
to the G. G. Pickett 
this city. Mr. Bostwick’s old 
glad to know 


Sporting Goods, Co. of 
friends will be 
that he is in the harness again, 
and also that he is as competent as ever to 
flies, fly 
other forms of sport. 


give advice on 


fishing and all the 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


The joys of out-door life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are pictured and described in a new book- 
let issued by the passenger department, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver, Colo., en- 
titled ‘“‘Camping in the Rockies.’’ The intro- 
duction of the book was written by Edwin L. 
Sabin, who writes knowingly about places to 
go, supplies to be taken, tackle to be used and 
other valuable suggestions to the man who 


contemplates an out-door vacation. 


John G. Schnerring, of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at the National Rifle Academy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., recently won the following 
matches with his Stevens rifle and Stevens 
telescope: Match No. 8, 100-shot champion- 
ship, 25 yards, score 897 out of 1,000; match 
No. 9, 50-shot championship, 462 out of 500; 
match No. 10, single re-entry, 46 out of 50; 
match No. 11, continuous re-entry, 141 out of 
150. Also first prize for first five highest 
tickets. 


The F. W. King Optical Co., of Cleveland, 
O., has received the following letter from L. F. 
Williams, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, a photographer: 
“T tried your trap shooter’s glasses yesterday 
for the first time. It was blowing a gale, so 
they gave me a great advantage, and it was 
a good thing, as I am the poorest shot in our 
club. Well, I was highest with 88 per cent. I 
was followed by Dave Nelson with 86 per cent. 
He also wore glasses. I guess we have them 
thinking, anyhow.”’ 


visiting the North- 
west, and whose route brings them through 
Seattle, should remember that the Rainier 
Grand Hotel in that city is conducted by an old- 
time sportsman who will exert his every effort 
to please those of the guild who happen to be 
his guests. Mr. Charles Perry, the manager, is 
himself a hunter and frontiersman who knows 
what such men want in hotel service. The 
Rainier Grand is one of Seattle’s best hostelries 
and is situated in the center of the business 
section, convenient to wharves and depots. 


Hunters and fishermen 


Mr. Arthur Waldron, of Richmond, Me., won 
the State of Maine championship by breaking 
95 out of 100, and 25 straight in the shoot-off 
with two other contestants. Mr. Waldron used 
a regular Marlin shotgun—and this is the 
second time that he won the state champion- 
ship with a Marlin gun. Mr. W. B. Darton was 
second high professional at the Maine State 
Shoot, on June 8, with the excellent score of 
184 out of 200, and was second high profes- 
sional for the three days with the score of 
547 out of 600. 
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